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Our National Security 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL EDUCATION RESERVE 
By DAVID SARNOFF, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Delwered to the National Security Industrial Association, Washington, D. C., January 26, 1956 


AM DEEPLY and humbly grateful for this high honor 
the National Security Industrial Association has chosen 
to bestow upon me. 

The James Forrestal Award is an accolade of unique 
distinction. Ic bears the name of a great patriot and symbolizes 
a great ideal to which he was devoted: the ideal of free and 
full cooperation between industry and government, in the 
interests of the nation’s security. The fact that its first recipient 
was President Dwight D. Eisenhower adds a special luster 
to the Award for me, as it will for all subsequent recipients. 

Like so many others here tonight, I had the privilege of 
knowing and admiring James Forrestal. He was a man of 
immense talent, energy and insight, and these he gave un- 
stintingly to his country. In a time of general complacency 
after the war, when our military might was being dispersed 
in an excess of optimism and fatigue, he had the wisdom 
to discern the Soviet threat and the courage to fight for 
renewed preparedness. He was among the first to see the true 
face of Communism and to recognize that only an alert 
America, morally mobilized, militarily strong and economically 
sound, could hope to preserve freedom on this earth. He 
understood the tremendous power of America when Govern- 
ment and Industry are marshalled on a common front. That 
is why he founded this Association as a bedrock of national 
security, and it stands today as a living memorial to his 


foresight 


THE BASIC CONFLICT 

The central reality of the present-day world is the struggle 
between Communism and Freedom—a struggle in which the 
United States and Soviet Russia are cast as the chief prota- 
gonists. The past year has demonstrated once more that this 
reality cannot be wished away or smiled away. 

Now the brief summer of Moscow's bogus cordiality is over. 
The more dangerous of the illusions which flourished in the 


balmier climate are dying in the wintry blasts of renewed 
Communist attacks clear around the world. Everywhere the 
Soviets are today sowing mischief, sharpening existing 
troubles, tossing lighted matches into powder kegs. 

The challenge being spelled out in Asia and Africa, in the 
Near East and Latin America, in the recent French elections 
and the spreading rash of so-called neutralism, is one that will 
impose upon us heavy burdens and sacrifices for a long time 
to come. Meeting it calls for clear heads, bold measures and 
patriotic dedication. The reality is grim, but it is less dangerous 
than wishful thinking and delayed planning. 

Such is the background as we gather to think together about 
our national security, in the spirit of men like James Forrestal. 

The United States has given abundant evidence of its 
deep desire to maintain peace and of its devotion to the ideals 
of freedom and individual dignity. Unfortunately, however, we 
must face the fact that there are others in this world who are 
not motivated by the same high principles. And the bitter 
facts of experience in the present struggle place certain 
obligations upon all of us. 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


Our first and obvious obligation is to achieve the strongest 
practicable military power and to maintain it “at the ready.” 
This is indispensable survival insurance, whatever else we may 
do to contain and resist Communism. 

This is the obligation not alone of government but of the 
entire citizenry. Modern weapons and methods of war-making 
have become too complex to be determined solely by budgets 
and appropriations. They demand many-sided cooperation 
by every segment of our economy and our society. We must 
be prepared to fight on land, sea and in the air—and under 
the sea. We dare not settle for less than adequate well- 
balanced land power, sea power, and air power, impregnable 
in their efficiency and mobility. 
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DAVID SARNOFF 


In his State of the Union message to Congress, this month, 
the President spoke of “an effective flexible type of power 
calculated to deter or repulse any aggression and to preserve 
the peace.” He spoke of “the maintenance of this strong 
military capability for the indefinite future.” All Americans, 
I believe, subscribe to this basic concept and program. 

There is a growing body of opinion which discounts the 
possibility of war on the theory that it has become too 
obviously suicidal. No doubt there is an element of truth in 
this view. Even Soviet Russia would think long and hard 
before unleashing the final catastrophe. But the stakes are too 
high to justify a gamble on this logic. As long as ruthless 
fanatics who disdain human life and regard themselves as 
the chosen instruments of history control modern weapons, 
we dare not rule out the risk of a surprise attack upon us 
geared to confidence in a quick victory. 

We know that the embers of limited local wars are smolder- 
ing at this very moment in a dozen highly inflammable 
regions. We know that the masters of the Kremlin are deli- 
berately using the bellows of their propaganda to blow little 
fires into major conflagrations. We have no guarantee that 
small wars can remain localized. On the contrary, every one 
of them packs the danger of an unlimited global showdown. 

Besides, the argument that war is outmoded because of its 
supreme destructiveness rests on the premise of a military 
stalemate—an equilibrium of forces between hostile worlds. 
But, merely to maintain that stalemate, based on a concept 
of dreadful parity, calls for unflagging military preparedness,— 
especially in weapons still in the experimental stages. 

What might have been the fate of the world if Soviet 
Russia, rather than America, had enjoyed a monopoly of the 
atom bomb for a number of years? What may be its fate 
in the future if the Kremlin should come into possession of 
even more devastating weapons before we do? 

I was in the Army in London when German buzz-bombs 
rained from the skies of Britain. But those bombs, terrifying 
in their day, seem like BB-gun pellets compared with modern 
ballistic missiles that can carry thermonuclear bombs and soar 
through space at fantastic speeds. The fact is that oceans, 
hemispheric distances and Arctic wastes have been turned into 
highways for carriers of weapons that can destroy cities and 
their populations on a scale never before experienced by man. 
Scientific developments have wiped out the last margins of the 
immunity once enjoyed by our American continent. But the 
habits of complacency bred by the long immunity still linger. 
Here, our obligation is to recognize the changes which have 
come upon us so suddenly and to adjust our sights accordingly. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


I have in mind especially the challenge of guided missiles— 
not only the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile but the types, of 
shorter range but no less destructive, that can be launched 
from submarines. 

The guided missiles—the so-called “ultimate weapons’— 
will greatly influence political as well as military thinking 
throughout the world—until and unless a reliable defense 
against them is achieved. 

Our able Secretary of Defense, the Honorable Charles E. 
Wilson, was reported in the press on December 20, 1955 to 
have “estimated that the intercontinental ballistic missile, 
capable of carrying a nuclear bomb for a warhead, might be 
attained in five years.” The same press report quoted Mr. 
Wilson as having said that he did not know whether this 
country was ahead or behind Russia in guided missiles. He 
pointed out that Russia had taken a great interest in this 


field since 1945. 


Five years is a very short time, even as measured in the 
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life of individuals, let alone nations. And we know that 
dictators can and do use their power to force the last ounce 
of strength from their people on crash programs. Standards 
of life, places of residence, choice of occupation, hours of 
labor and rates of pay, are determined for the workers /y their 
masters. 

By these brutal methods. supplemented by stealing secret 
information from free people, Soviet Russia advanced its 
time schedules and achieved a position in the field of nuclear 
weapons and air power that endangers the survival of freedom 
in this world. 

We abhor these brutal methods of compulsion practiced 
in the'slave world. We want no part of them for ourselves or 
for others. But to secure the blessings of freedom and to 
preserve the dignity of the individual we must be willing 
and ready to make whatever sacrifices may be necessary. We 
must meet the menacing competition whereby World Com 
munism has perverted science and technology to its evil 
purposes. 

It would be folly for us to take too lightly the warning 
by Soviet Premier Bulganin, only a few weeks ago, that 
“rocket missiles which have been developed, particularly over 
the past few years, are becoming intercontinental weapons 
This long-range missile—the so-called ICBM,—carrying a 
cargo of nuclear devastation, is expected to be able to leap 
the Atlantic in a matter of minutes. 

For the sake of our own security and the survival of out 
civilization, we dare not permit the Kremlin to acquire 
even a temporary monopoly of such horror weapons. The 
Moscow leaders would not hesitate to exploit the advantage in 
order to blackmail the rest of the world. Not necessarily the 
use of these weapons, but the mere ¢hreat of their use could 
serve the Soviets’ purposes in the Cold War they wage so 
relentlessly. 

Under President Eisenhower's stimulation, certain organiza 
tional steps are now being taken to improve the coordination 
of our efforts and to accelerate practical developments in 
this area. It is conceivable that the time can be cut. And we 
have reason to fear that it 15 being cut by the enemy. The 
crucial factor is the degree of acceleration that can be brought 
to bear on this critical problem. The question is how quickly 
will the new organizational concept be translated into dynami: 
action at all working levels? 

The peculiar nature of the missile-bird—especially the 
ICBM—poses extraordinary problems of research, develop 
ment and production, all at the same time. This calls for the 
mobilization of men with the best brain power, imayination 
ingenuity, initiative and drive, that can be found and obtained 
Fortunately, a number of such men, directly and indirectly 
connected with our Armed Services, already are hard at work 
on this project. 

Responsibilities can be delegated and organization charts 
can show them clearly. But leadership and decision are not 
supplied by charts. The system for securing the required 
results—in good time—must be built around men as well as 
departments. This is especially true in huge and complex 
establishments. 

The dividing line between research and production is al! 
ways a difficult problem that calls for wisdom and experience 
In this extraordinary situation, it calls for even more. It de 
mands bold, prompt and definite decisions if a useful product 
is to be made available in time to meet the possible emergency 

We are fortunate that our Nation has the men, the resources 
and the experience with which to meet this pressing problem 
In the existing circumstances and present stages of develop 
ment, it would be impractical to duplicate the physical and 


operational setup of the Manhattan Project which developed 
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and produced the “A” Bomb, or to create a new Agency in- 
dependent of the Department of Defense, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission which developed and produced the “H” 
Bomb 

But the lessons learned and the experience gained in pro- 
ducing these nuclear bombs—where happily we did win the 
race—must not be ignored in our present efforts to develop 
and produce Guided Missiles. They indicate the type of leader- 
ship, direction, coordination and supervision that must be 
supplied continuously by the topmost echelons. They on. gh? 
size the urgency of avoiding inter-service rivalries and « 
resolving them promptly where they do appear. 

As Commander-in-Chief and Chairman of the National 
Security Council, the President should have presented to him, 
at frequent intervals, realistic reports which would enable 
him and the Council to keep a close check on progress or 
lack of progress in this area. Their superior authority permits 
them to take whatever action may be necessary to expedite 
results 

Because of the incalculable importance of the guided 
missiles program, I believe that an informed public and an 
informed Congress will understand and support whatever it 
may take to meet the pressing and dangerous situation. It was 
Lord Nelson who said long ago, “Five minutes may make 
the difference between victory and defeat.” Today we must 
edit his dictum to read: “The first five minutes may make 
the difference. 

TECHNICAL MANPOWER 

In this and in all fields affecting our national security, 
research and engineering are of surpassing importance. There 
is no substitute for brains, or for practical training in a 
technical age. Our safety and our industrial strength rest upon 
our success in expanding the nation’s reservoir of physicists 
and scientists, trained engineers and technicians. Our economy 
and national security alike will suffer seriously unless we 
solve this problem promptly and vigorously. 

Science and technology are the very hallmarks of American 
civilization. It comes as a shock, therefore, to be told that 
Soviet Russia is turning out engineers at a higher rate than 
we are. Rear Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, the able Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, is in a good position to 
appraise the problem. His warnings must be taken seriously. 

Too many of us,” he said recently, “have fallen into the 
easy attitude of assuming that the Russians . . . could never 
match us in scientific initiative and progress. This was 
dangerous self-delusion. Actually, the emphasis which the 
Soviets are placing on science and particularly on the training 
of new young scientists and engineers, presents a real and 
growing challenge to the free world.” He summed it up well 
when he said: “This is the Cold War of the classrooms.” 

According to one study, Soviet Russia in the 26 years 
between 1928 and 1954 graduated 682,000 engineers as 
against 480,000 in the United States. Last year Russia 
graduated twice as many engineers as we did. One reason for 
this, of course, is that a police-state can compel its youth to 
enter careers most useful to the state. It conscripts brains 
even as it conscripts bodies. 

A lack of qualified teachers has developed at grade levels 
for subjects like physics, chemistry and mathematics. In some 
areas, New York City for example, teacher recruitment in 
mathematics and the sciences is causing considerable concern. 
Certainly the fact that teachers are underpaid, that the ablest 
of them can do better in private jobs, is an important factor 
in the present situation that needs to be remedied. But we 
cannot wait for long-term remedies. Unless the immediate 
lack is met quickly, it will show up a few years hence in an 
even more critical shortage of trained personnel. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RESERVE 


In the presence of so many leaders of industry, I wish to 
offer a suggestion. It may not solve the problem completely 
but could go a long way towards a solution. 

I propose the establishment of a “National Educational 
Reserve” comprising qualified teachers in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, engineering and related subjects, to be 
drawn from the technological ranks of industry. I have in 
mind the release—and with full pay for at least a year—of 
a reasonable number of men and women for teaching assign- 
ments in their local schools. This unique Reserve could also 
mobilize those who have reached the retirement age but whose 
knowledge and experience would make them inspiring tea- 
chers. In addition, it could include qualified people willing 
to volunteer their services to teach in night schools without 
giving up their industry jobs. 

The number of teachers recruited from any single organiza- 
tion would be too small to entail hardship for any one—but 
the total number comprising the corps could be drawn from 
such an extensive list of organizations that it would be large 
enough to give new impetus to teaching of the sciences in 
our school system. This would be especially true at the high 
school level which is our present major bottleneck. 

This Educational Reserve would, of course, have to be 
strictly an interim program, let's say for five years, to help 
meet an immediate situation. Moreover, whether the initiative 
is taken by industry or government, the plan itself would 
naturally be drawn with the consent and cooperation of school 
authorities who would prescribe the courses and regulate the 
instruction. 

In some degree, such a plan would amount to the restitution 
by business of personnel it has siphoned off from the school 
system. Men and women who normally would have become 
teachers of the sciences have instead gone into industry, where 
the rewards are more enticing. I think it is fair to say, in fact, 
that in the current crisis industry has an obligation to help 
develop this kind of Educational Reserve. 

Obligation aside, industry would be well advised as a matter 
of self-interest to help replenish the reservoir of trained men 
and women by stimulating relevant studies at the lower edu- 
cational levels. Industry will need more and more technically 
trained people for its own expanding operations. 

Because of their practical experience, teachers in the Edu- 
cational Reserve Corps would bring the breath of living 
reality into the classroom. They would help restore the sense 
of adventure to technical careers and inspire many an able and 
imaginative student to follow the scientific and technological 
disciplines into the college years. Enthusiasm is contagious. 

To make the project attractive, teachers in the Reserve 
Corps should be given recognition and status, through mem- 
bership in an organization somewhat similar to the various 
military Reserves. It should be set up on a national basis, 
perhaps created by an Act of Congress. 

I have presented this concept in broad terms. There are 
many details to be discussed and formulated by educators, 
represem.cives of industry and interested official agencies. 
But I trust that the basic idea has enough potential merit to 
justify closer examination. 


MILITARY RESERVE FORCES 


This reference to an Educational Reserve brings to mind 
the no less vital problem of military Reserves. When we think 
and plan for robust defense, we cannot overlook the need for 
large and strong Reserve contingenis. These are essential 
elements in any long-range military planning. Indeed, the 
traditional American scheme has always been a relatively 
small active force backed by trained civilians who can be 
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DAVID SARNOFF 


mobilized on short notice to meet an emergency. 

The tremendous importance of this aspect of our security 
has been sharply impressed upon me in recent months, 
since my appointment by the President as Chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission, which has specific 
duties to perform under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

It is common knowledge that our Military Reserve strength 
is now far below requirements. The purpose of this Act is 
to recruit and train enough civilians to make our country 
safe and strong over the long pull. The job is to get the story 
more clearly and effectively to our young manhood and their 
parents. Efforts in this direction are now under way and we 
hope for a better response than there has been so far. 


CIvIL DEFENSE 


No discussion of national security would be complete with- 
out earnest consideration of the knotty subject of Civil 
Defense. We have a solemn obligation to be as well prepared 
as possible to cope with any emergency caused by war, and 
especially with the consequences of a surprise attack upon us 
with nuclear weapons. 

It is true, alas, that we cannot prevent colossal destruction 
of life and property. But that, far from cancelling out Civil 
Defense, makes it more important. Its job is to reduce the 
magnitude of the destruction, to guarantee the country’s ability 
to carry on, and to maintain its capacity for effective retaliation 
regardless of the extent of the damage inflicted. We must be 
geared to absorb losses and to minimize their effects. 

A negative, defeatist attitude has no place in a program 
for victory. The fact that there are limitations on what even 
a well-prepared Civil Defense can accomplish, is certainly 
no excuse for failure to plan as effectively as human foresight, 
ingenuity and devotion allow. 

The very existence of a first-rate Civil Defense program 
would serve as a deterrent upon a would-be aggressor tempted 
to seek conquest through a surprise attack. He would hesitate 
if he knew, that no matter how deadly his initial blows, 
nothing could prevent us from striking back and carrying on. 

Some months ago I was asked by the Governor of my home 
state—Governor Averell Harriman of New York—to outline 
my thoughts on this subject for presentation to the Governors’ 
Conference held in Chicago on August 5, 1955. In response to 
his request, I prepared and submitted a Memorandum on 
“Civil Defense Planning.” I pointed out that our present effort 
suffers from at least two basic weaknesses: 

First, despite the fact that nuclear bombs do not respect 
State lines, there is no comprehensive and coordinated 
National Plan. Instead we have a confusion among three 
largely autonomous levels: Federal, State and Local. 

Second, we lack clarity in the relations between Civil and 
Military high commands, though under the new conditions the 
preblems of military and civil defense are practically in- 
separable. 

It seems to me imperative that these weaknesses be cured 
promptly. I think you will agree that Civil Defense, involving 
the entire population, demands as much discipline and as clear 
lines of authority as does military organization. The alterna- 
tive is chaos. Today the penalty for failure in Civil] Defense, 
too, can be defeat. 

COLD WAR 


I come, finally, to the phase of national security which has 
long seemed to me second in its urgency only to purely 
military preparedness,—The Cold War. 

As I said at the outset, the Soviet masquerade of modera- 
tion is ended. We have learned that the Communists, like 
Hamlet's uncle, can “smile and smile and be a villain still.” 
The Cold War—pronounced dead prematurely by some—is 
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alive and on a rampage. It is back to monkey business as usual, 
and bursting through our defenses into ever-new regions 
tagged for Communist conquest. 

We are faced squarely and sharply by what the President 
has just described as methods of “division, enticement and 
duplicity.” We can anticipate new explosions of Communist 
inspired subversion and civil strife, new and more vicious 
anti-American lies, riots, bluster and blackmail. 

Do we have the clear-headed wisdom to meet this crowding 
menace as resolutely and as massively as we would meet a Hot 
War? Evidently President Eisenhower had this in mind when, 
in his State of the Union message, he prescribed: “The waging 
of peace with as much resourcefulness, with as great a sense 
of dedication and urgency, as we have ever mustered in 
defense of our country in time of war.” 

James Forrestal was well aware that a nation’s security is 
not measured by military factors alone. “The great mistakes 
we made during the war,” he wrote in his diaries, “were 
caused by America’s failure to realize that military and political 
action must go hand in hand.” 

This insight into the last world war is even more pertinent 
to the present world-wide Cold War. The challenge to our 
civilization is posed by an enemy whose most effective weapons 
are political and psychological. His victories are being scored 
primarily by propaganda, infiltration, incendiary diplomacy 
and occasionally, through our own mistakes. 

Precisely because we are determined to head off a nuclear 
showdown, we must forge adequate counter-weapons in areas 
where we are being out-maneuvered and routed by the enemy 
Last April, I submitted a Memorandum to the Presidet 
outlining “A Program for a Political Offensive Against World 
Communism.” It received considerable atrention at home and 
even more in Soviet Russia, where their attacks upon me in 
their press and over their radio flattered and amused me. The 
Kremlin hierarchs are understandably alarmed when anyone 
trespasses, even in words, upon their dominance in Cold War 
strategy and tactics. 

In that Memorandum I said: 

“The primary threat today is political and psychological 
That is the active front on which we are losing and on 
which, unless we reverse the trend, we shall be defeated 
For the United States and other free nations, defeat of this 
sort would be as catastrophic as defeat in a shooting war 
Whether we freeze to death or burn to death, our civiliza 
tion would be equally finished.” 

Everything that has happened since Geneva seems to me to 
have underscored the reality and urgency of that threat. The 
American people have never refused to make sacrifices in time 
of emergency. They should be apprised that the Cold War is 
a real and continuing emergency. We must avoid the wishful 
thinking that seeks refuge in theories of peaceful coexistence 
or hopes that the mad bear wil! somehow evolve into a gentle 
lamb. 

Our responsibility is to bring to the conduct of the cold 
contest the necessary efforts and brains and resources for clear 
cut victory. Our political counter-strategy has to be at least 
as broad, as intensive, as minutely planned and as flexible as 
the enemy’s. 

One of the recommendations in my Memorandum suggest: 
the manner by which I believe such a Mission could best be 
accomplished: 

“We should organize our efforts to win the Cold War 
on a basis comparable to our organization for winning a 
Hot War which we seek to prevent. To this end it is 
recommended that a Strategy Board of Political Defense 
be set up to function as the Cold War equivalent of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the military side. Top representa 
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tives of the State and Defense Departments, C.LA. and 

USLA., should be members of this Board. Its activities 

must be effectively coordinated with all Departments and 

Agencies of our Government concerned with this effort. 

This new Strategy Board should function directly under 

the President and its Head should have Cabinet status.” 

| am aware that Committees already exist to coordinate 
the efforts of Government Departments and Agencies in the 
field of psychological warfare, or, as I prefer to call it— 
psychological peacefare. However, these Committees function 
at subordinate levels and their authority is correspondingly 
limited 

Of course, it is wise to coordinate, but it is vital to create 
new ideas, to initiate new plans, and to devise new methods 
for meeting the shifting scenes and the constant challenge on 
the global fronts of the Cold War. That is why I recommended 
a Strategy Board for Political Defense whose responsibility 
ind authority would be equal to those now assigned to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for Military Defense. 

With an affirmative policy to win the Cold War and an 
effective organization to implement that policy, I firmly 
believe we can wim this battle for the minds of men. We can 
crash through the fogs of falsehoods and curtains of jamming. 
We can make the truth more productive than the Kremlin's 
lies 

Our country’s voice—not only the government's but that 
of our trade unions, farmers, veterans, women, religious and 
cultural leaders—should be heard around the world. We must 
speak for the silenced in the dark expanse of Soviet tyranny, 
and enable those who have escaped to freedom to speak to 
their countrymen. 

The foremost American spokesman for labor, George 
Meany, said recently in urging an all-out Cold War offensive: 

“We must exploit the political differences and economic 
difficulties within the Soviet empire. We must do nothing 
to ease Moscow's difficulties with the satellites... . In the 
diplomatic field, we should do nothing to help build up the 
authority of the new regime among the Soviet peoples.” 

Only this kind of thinking, translated into courageous and 
imaginative action, can keep us from losing the Cold War 
which the Communists now wage on economic as well as 
political fronts. The Ruble now competes with the Dollar and 
our Economic Marshal! Plan is being imitated by a Marshal 
Bulganin Plan 

What the Kremlin fears most is a forthright alliance be- 
tween the free world and the restive, discontented masses in 
its prison-empire. Comrade Khrushchev jumped as if he had 
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been stung when the President and other Americans beamed 
Christmas messages to the satellite peoples holding out the 
hope of ultimate liberation. That's the most vulnerable spot 
in Moscow’s political anatomy. 

Let the West and its allies make it clear that they will not 
permit the fulfillment of the Soviet boast that this will be “the 
century of Communist triumph.” Let them proclaim, as clearly 
as the Communists proclaim them intentions, that the victory 
of freedom for people in the entire world, the Russian people 
included, is our inflexible goal. 

Let us reaffirm our conviction that the free enterprise system, 
operating under a free government, can defeat any economic 
offensive Jaunched by the Communists. We must carry that 
conviction, particularly to peoples in the critical and strategic 
areas, by wise and bold policies and by resolute and diplomatic 
actions in the fields of foreign trade and foreign aid. 

Any intelligent American who surveys the world we live 
in knows that the conflict betweer: Communism and Freedom 
is the problem of our time. Because we do not hear the 
thunder of falling bombs, we sometimes find it hard to grasp 
that a decisive conflict is now under way—and that if we 
lose it mankind may need a thousand years to escape from 
the ensuing nightmare. 

It is not my intention to spread alarm. I am simply urging 
that our young and vigorous nation, the strongest on earth, 
resolve not to lose its own freedom and thereby the freedom 
of all humanity by doing too little too late. This applies to 
political strategy, military strength, civil defense, economic 
and scientific vitality, and the challenge of the Cold War. 

These and more comprise the elements of a gigantic and 
closely intermeshed task confronting our nation as the year 
1956 gets under way. It will test to the limit not only our 
physical stamina and material resources but our moral fibre. 

I do not doubt that we shall meet this test as America has 
met and fulfilled other major obligations on the road to 
greatness. We enjoy one supreme advantage. Unlike the 
enemy, we do not have to rely on distortion and chicanery. 
The weapons we can wield are Freedom, Justice, Peace, 
Faith in God. 

Let me conclude by drawing on the wisdom of James 
Forrestal, to whose memory this gathering is dedicated. This 
is what he said in October of 1947: 

"The surest way to avoid war is to make it clear to 
any possible group of enemies that the risks of engaging 
us are too great to make it worth while. At the same 
time we must exercise the patience that should also 
accompany the possession of strength.” 


The White House Conference 


FEDERAL AID TO AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION 
By STEPHEN STAHL, Executive Vice President, Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council 


Delivered before the Rotary Club, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January 31, 1956 


HIS OPPORTUNITY to bring to the Oklahoma City 

Rotary Club a report on the White House Conference 

on Education and to discuss the question of Federal aid 
‘oO education is greatly appreciated. 

Factual information in this report is either thoroughly docu- 
mented or easily provable. Naturally, the conclusions are my 
own 

Copies of this report, with a documentation reference list 
attached, may be obtained by writing or calling the Oklahoma 


Public Expenditures Council, 207 Commerce Exchange Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City. 

During the past 2 years the Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council has spent more than $20,000 in an effort to improve 
the quality of education in Oklahoma. We are continuing and 
will continue these efforts. 

The Conference was authorized by Congress at the request 
of President Eisenhower. The Conference in Washington was 
preceded by local, area, and State conferences. 
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STEPHEN STAHL 


Delegates to the Washington Conference were assigned to 
160 tables of 10 or 11 each. Chairmen of each of these tables 
moved up to the second plateau of 16 tables of 10 each. 
Chairmen of these tables moved to the third plateau of 2 
tables of 8 and the Chairmen of these 2 tables moved to the 
summit and wrote the final report. 

Delegates were run through this procedure 6 different times 
on the 6 major topics outlined by the White House Com- 
mittee. Please bear in mind the ratio of lay citizens to pro- 
fessional educators was supposed to be of 2 to 1. 

Yet of the 12 people to reach the summit and who were 
selected to write the final reports on each of the topics, 9 
were professional educators and 3 were lay citizens. 

The odds against starting out at the bottom with a ratio 
of 2 to 1 and winding up at the top with a reverse ratio of 
3 to 1, according to several of my mathematical friends, are 
553 to 1, yet that is exactly what happened. 

That fact by itself, I submit, is sufficient evidence to support 
my contention that the Conference was rigged. 

I. made that statement at the Conference and as Coordinator 
of the National Conference of State Taxpayer Associations, I 
requested an audit of the records at each of the 160 tables on 
the question of Federal aid, in a letter to Mr. Neil McElroy, 
Chairman of the White House Conference Committee. 

It is now 2 months since the Conference became history 
and as yet I have no evidence which would cause me to change 
my mind. 

Nor am I alone in my contention that the Conference was 
rigged. I have some illustrious company. Just to name a few— 
Gov. Alan Shivers, of Texas; M. E. Lundberg, chairman of 
the Nevada delegation; Mrs. Ruth Cole, president of the 
Los Angeles School Board; Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of the 
publisher of the Washington Post, and Dr. Joel Hildebrand, 
president of the American Chemical Society and professor 
emeritus of chemistry, University of California. Let me quote 
from the last two mentioned: 

“The White House Conference on Education was a glaring 
example of how such large, nationwide conferences should 
not be conducted. Delegates had no opportunity for floor 
debate and open discussion on a conferencewide basis. 
Whether the original purpose of the Conference to control 
the delegates and their opinions was successful or not, the 
fact remains that this phony type of organization can be 
used for that purpose.”——-Mrs. Meyer. 

“The White House Conference followed the Soviet pattern 
by letting people express themselves freely at the bottom 
levels and then by the so-called process of distillation making 
sure and certain that party policy would be written at the 
top.”—Dr. Hildebrand. 

Please do not get the idea that all the rigging took place 
in Washington. It started back in a goodly number of the 
States. Let’s examine the picture in Oklahoma. 

Much publicity has been given to this 2 to 1 citizen-edu- 
cator ratio. Frankly, I dislike the idea of labeling people and 
I firmly believe it was a mistake to do so in connection with 
the conferences on education. 

However, that was the method employed. How did it work 
out in Oklahoma? There were 34 people named to the com- 
mittee for the Oklahoma conference on education. This com- 
mittee planned the area and State conferences, set up the 
mechanics by which delegates to the National Conference were 
selected and, in some instances, actually made the selections. 

Twenty of the 34 people on this committee are professional 
educators: 6 are officers of State educational organizations 
affiliated with national associations on record in favor of 
Federal aid; 2 are officers of the State Schoo! Board Association 
and both have been proponents of Federal aid. This leaves 6 
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who might be classified as lay citizens." 

Delegates to the State conference never had an opportunity 
to vote On any question nor did they have an opportunity to 
express their approval or disapproval of the final report. This 
report was written by two professional educators, the 2 top 
officers of the State Boards Association and the presidents of 2 
school organizations on record for Federal aid.' 

Oklahoma is on record at the National Conference as one of 
the States in favor of Federal aid although at a meeting of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Washington the suggestion that 
Oklahoma delegates be polled on the question was vigorously 
opposed and quickly rejected. 

The Oklahoma delegation, according to the White House 
Committee's official list of delegates in attendance, was com 
posed of 21 members, 13 of whom were professional educators 
or officials of organizations on record for Federal aid. 

You have been given the impression that the question of 
Federal aid was a relatively minor one at the Washington 
Conference—that only one-sixtieth of conference time was 
devoted to it—that it was not even discussed at some tables 

Truth of the matter is—it was the question.—As proof, I 
hold here a booklet entitled “Suggested Homework” which was 
prepared by the White House Conference Committee and 
sent to all delegates in advance of the conference.? This 
booklet contains 83 pages, 22 of which are devoted to a 
discussion of the Federal aid question. 

I should also like to call your attention to an article by 
William Carr, executive secretary of the National Education 
Association, on page 9 of the January NEA Journal, in which 
he labels the question “the major specific national issue before 
the conference.”* 

Who wrote the report on this major specific national 
question? Mrs. Pear] Wanamaker, Washington State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and Edgar Fuller, executi' e secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. The two have 
long been known as outstanding, aggressive, and extremely 
vocal advocates of Federal aid. 

It is also interesting to analyze the composition of the final 
two tables of eight each on this major question. Twelve were 
professional educators; two were State senators and chairmen 
of the senate education committee in their respective States; 
one was a newspaperman and a long-time advocate of Federal 
aid; and the final member is employed as an educational 
expert by a large industrial company. 

You may draw your own conclusions as to whether the 
conference was rigged or not. I still say that it was and still 
feel I had a perfect right to ask for a look at the deck. 

Regrettably all the publicity and all of the headlines have 
been devoted to the so-called conference attitude on Federal 
aid. I should like to call your attention to a pertinent state- 
ment from the official report which is really significant and 
which has been almost completely overlooked. 

You can find it on page 7 of the official report and it reads 
as follows: “No State represented”—and all States were- 
“has a demonstrated financial incapacity to build the schools 
it will need during the next 5 years. But, with the exception 
of a few States, none of the States presently has plans which 
indicate a political determination powerful enough to over- 
come all the obstacles.”’* 

I, for one, am not willing to concede that the American 
people are morally and politically bankrupt to that extent 
If we are, I assure you it is a malady which cannot be cured 
by doses of Federal aid. 

Now apparently the rarefied atmosphere in Washington had 
a profound and peculiar effect on some of the delegates. 

That conclusion is inspired by a comparison of the Wash- 
ington report with State conference reports. Delegates at 
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Washington were reported as 2 to | in favor of Federal aid 
for school construction and about even on the question of 
Federal aid for general operating costs. An analysis of the 
State reports—and al] have been examined with the exception 
of Delaware—shows the following:* 

1. On the question of Federal aid for school construction, 
18 States were in favor without qualification; 5 States were in 
favor with qualifications, 12 were opposed, and 12 were 
uncommitted. In other words, only 18 of the 47 states were on 
record in favor of construction aid on a general basis. 

2. On the question of Federal aid for general operating 
costs, 8 States were in favor without qualifications, 2 were in 
favor with qualifications, 17 were opposed, and 20 were un- 
committed. Does that indicate an even split? 

Ir is most certainly apparent that grassroots sentiments as 
expressed in the State reports took a beating in the distillation 
process in Washington. 

On the other side of the coin, the White House Conference 
plan has served a worthwhile purpose. Through community, 
area, and State conferences it has stimulated a great amount 
of citizen interest in the problems of education and it has 
served to focus the spotlight of public attention on the many 
weaknesses in present efforts to educate our future citizens 
Believe me, these weaknesses cannot all be measured by dollar 
signs 

I do say it was indeed regrettable that the Conference was 
subverted into an empty drum on which to beat out the 
theme song of Federal aid. As such it became a major factor 
in a campaign of fraud and deceit. 

Let me assure you I would not make such a statement with- 
out evidence to back it up. The best way to present that evi- 
dence is to trace the history of this long-drawn-out campaign 
for Federal funds which started in the early forties. 

In the first place, this drive for Federal Aid does not stem 
from a demand on the part of the people in any State. To my 
knowledge no Governor has ever appeared before Congress 
to request financial assistance for the schools of his State. So 
far as I know there has been only one legislature which has 
passed a resolution requesting such aid. 

The whole idea was conceived in Washington, packaged 
in Washington, and shipped down to the grass roots by top 
officials of several national organizations who helped wrap 
the package. 

For the last 10 years at least, Congress and the American 
people have been bombarded with phony facts and figures in 
an, as yet, unsuccessful effort to sell this package. 

This campaign has been carried on relentlessly with but 
little, if any, consideration given to efforts being made by the 
several States to solve their own problems. 

From 1942 to 1952, year after year, bill after bill was 
considered by Congress. While the method of allocation was 
changed from time to time, the amount requested remained 
constant at $300 million. During that same period the 19 so- 
called poor States had increased school expenditures by more 
than $1 billion. Nevertheless the need, according to propon- 
ents, remained the same. 

Now, let's take a look at more recent history. The 81st 
Congress appropriated $3 million to conduct a nationwide 
survey to determine the school building needs in each State 
and to measure the financial ability of the States to meet 
their respective needs. 

The first report on this school facilities survey was released 
in December, 1953. Thirty-nine States had participated and 
according to the report, not a single one was shown as able 
to finance its own school building requirements. 

As coordinator of the National Conference of State Tax- 
payer Association Executives, I sent copies of this report to 
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each of my colleagues, with the request that they compare 
the Federal report with actual conditions in their respective 
States. 

Some 20 States responded to this request. The specific 
details varied from State to State but the overall pattern was 
constant. Building needs had been magnified, costs exaggerated 
and the measure of financial ability totally unrealistic. 

Time does not permit the presentation of statements from 


. the various States, but I will give you an example from right 


here at home. The Oklahoma report set the financial capacity 
of the Oklahoma City school district for building purposes 
at $3,801,587. The survey started in 1951. In the last 4 years 
we have spent $16 million on building sites and new con- 
struction. That’s more than four times the amount of our 
federally reported ability. For the entire State, applicable 
resources or financial ability was reported to be $34.5 million.® 
A check at the Attorney General's office shows that school 
bond issues during the past 5 years totaled $51.1 million. 

I presented this evidence to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on April 21 of last year. In doing so I 
branded the Federal School Facilities Survey as one of the 
great frauds of the fifties. This statement was supported by 
witnesses from 11 other State associations.’ It was publicized 
in newspapers and magazines across the Nation. To this good 
day it has not been denied. 

However, and I think this is significant, Secretary Hobby, 
who knew the validity of the survey was being questioned, 
appeared before this same committee and made the statement 
that, “Taking the new State figures of estimated need and 
the current construction level of 60,000 per year, we find 
that the estimated classroom deficit by the year 1959-60 
would be 176,000 classrooms instead of 407,000 classrooms.”* 

In other words, the original estimates exaggerated the build- 
ing needs by 231,000 classrooms and the financial requirements 
by nearly $3 billion. By this exaggeration a problem was 
magnified into a crisis which, we are told, calls for immediate 
action on the part of the Federal Government. 

While one side of the picture was being r-ossly exaggerated, 
another side was being almost completely concealed. 

The report of the Intergovernmental Relations Commission 
created by Congress with the approval of the President is a 
case in point. This Commission was composed of 15 members 
appointed by the President, 5 by the President of the Senate 
and 5 by the Speaker of the House. 

The Commission appointed 10 study committees, one of 
them being a Committee on Federal Responsibility in the 
Field of Education. This committee was composed of 16 
members. Eight were from the field of education, one was a 
school board member and all had long records of friendly, 
active interest in education. 

Armed with a competent research staff they spent more 
than a year in a dispassionate, objective study of the Federal 
aid question. They held numerous hearings at which both 
proponents and opponents were heard. They assembled and 
studied 40 tables of statistical information. 

And they concluded that “Federal aid is not necessary 
either for current operating expenses for public schools or for 
capital expenditures for new school facilities.”"* In fairness, 
| will tell you that three educators refused to sign the report. 

This report was accepted and approved by the parent Com- 
mission. The Commission's statement, which appears on page 
194 of the official report to the President, reads as follows: 

“The Commission recommends that responsibility for pro- 
viding general public education continue to rest squarely 
upon the States and their subdivisions. The Commission 
further recommends that the States act vigorously and 
promptly to discharge this responsibility. The Commission 
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does not recommend a general program of Federal financial 
assistance to elementary and secondary education, believing 
that the States have the capacity to meet their educational 
requirements. However, where, upon a clear factual finding 
of need and lack of resources, it is demonstrated that one or 
more States do not have sufficient tax resources to support 
an adequate school system, the National Government, through 
some appropriate means, would be justified in assisting such 
States temporarily in financing the construction of schoo! 
facilities—exercising particular caution to avoid interference 
by the National Government in educational processes or 
programs. ” 

I have yet to see a digest of this report in any educational 
journal. And, quite frankly, | am amazed to note that the 
President completely ignored the work and recommendations 
of this committee in his recent message to Congress in which 
he recommended a program of Federal aid. 

Let's now consider two questions: 

1. Does Oklahoma need Federal assistance in order to meet 
building needs and to provide adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for all Oklahoma children? 

2. What would Oklahoma gain dollarwise in a Federal-aid 
program? 

The answer to the first is a definite “No.” In the official 
report of the Oklahoma Conference on Education, “It is esti- 
mated a total of 7,939 new classrooms will be needed by 
1960. Of this number, 3,811 will be needed to care for in- 
creased enrollments and 4,128 for replacement of obsolete, 
unsafe, or unsatisfactory facilities. This is the finding of the 
Oklahoma Schoo! Facilities Survey conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the State department of education.”!” 

In this same survey, the average cost per classroom was 
estimated at $20,000. Twenty thousand dollars times 7,939 
classrooms equals $158,780,000. 

The increase in school debt capacity approved by Oklahoma 
citizens last year, based on present valuations, amounts to 
$96.5 million. Revenues from the 5-mill building fund levy 
over a 5-year period will amount to $48.2 million, and this 
figure does not include any capacity available under the old 
5 per cent debt limit or any increase in net assessed valuation 
which increased more than 50 per cent from 1945 to 1955. 

The sum of these two figures is $144.7 million. On the basis 
of simple arithmetic it is apparent that we are not in any 
desperate need of Federal aid. It may well be that we will 
have to forego the luxury of million-dollar field houses and 
monumental school edifices until our classroom shortage is 
met. I contend that is a sacrifice we can make without too 
much hardship. 

It is difficult to answer the second question in a specific 
manner. I have not yet seen any legislation designed to carry 
out the proposals requested in the President's message. Con- 
sequently it is impossible to determine how much money 
Oklahoma would receive from the suggested $1.2 billion direct 
grant appropriation.'' Oklahoma's share in the cost of that 
program would be $13.2 million. 

Under the direct grant provisions of the Kelley bill which 
is now out of committee and before the House, Oklahoma, 
over a 4-year period, would receive $24 million and Okla- 
homa’s share in the cost of that program would amount to 
a minimum of $18 million. 

Do you want to sell control of education in Oklahoma to 
the Federal Government for $6 million? 

There is another factor in the Kelley bill which merits 
your attention. As you well know, much of the clamor for 
Federal aid is based on the need for equalizing educational 
opportunities among the States. How does the Kelley bill pro- 
pose to meet this desirable goal? Under the proposed formula 
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Mississippi, the poorest State, would receive $6.7 million 
annually for 4 years. New York would receive $32.2 million 
annually 

In fact, the 24 wealthiest States would receive $960 million 
and the 24 poorest States would receive $592 million.'* How 
we can equalize Opportunities by giving the wealthiest States 
$368 million more than the poorer States over a 4-year period, 
is something I would like to have explained 

In summation, I should like to quote from my statement 
to the House Committee last April 

‘1. The Federal Government, so deeply in debt that interest 
payments constitute the second largest item in the budget, 1s 
in no position to shoulder additional responsibilities 

2. Congress cannot keep faith with our children by charg 
ing a substantial part of the cost of their education and leaving 
them either a bankrupt Nation or an unmanageable debt 

3. The States and local communities can meet their re 
sponsibilities in the field of education if they are willing to do 
so. The operation will not be painless but the patient will 
recover more rapidly if no Federal sedatives are prescribed 

1. The alluring prospect of Federal aid over the past 10 
years has served to retard improvement in our educational 
systems. Many States and local communities have been 
dragging their feet, waiting for the Federal Government to 
come to the rescue. 

5. Members of Congress—and particularly members of this 
committee—are entitled to more accurate information than 
they have been furnished thus far before reaching any decision 
on this important question 

6. Congress has appropriated $1,074,000 to finance the 
work of the Intergovernmental Relations Commission which 
it created. One of the Commission's assignments was a study 
of Federal responsibilities in the field of education. The Com 
mission's report on that subject should be disinterred so that 
Members of Congress and interested citizens may have an 
opportunity of reviewing its recommendations before com 
mitting the Federal Government to an entirely new aid pro 
gram. 

Ir is to be hoped that neither this committee nor the 
public will be misled by doctored information or pressured 
into hasty action on any proposal committing the Federal 
Government to a program which will cost billions annually 
and which can lead only to Federal domination in the educa 
tion of our children. 

A moment ago I mentioned the matter of Federal control 
Let's elaborate on that subject because it is Important 

"Federal aid without Federal control” has been repeated sO 
often it has become the theme song for Federal aid proponents 
Let me tell you there is no such thing. Nor should there be 

Advocates of Federal aid without Federal control are advo 
cates of irresponsible xOovernment Anytime one unit ol 
government allocates money to another in the form of a blank 
check, it is opening the door to waste, inefficiency, and corrup 
tion. If any of you doubr this statement, you are invited to 
spend a few days with us in county courthouses where you 
can observe for yourselves the terrific waste of county-road 
funds which commissioners are receiving from the State and 
spending without supervision and contro! 

Furthermore 

1. The Supreme Court has ruled that the Federal Govern 
ment has the right to control that which it subsidizes 

2. This Congress cannot control, by legislative act, the 
decisions or legislation of any future Congress 

3. The lives of the American people today are affected mor 
by rules and regulations promulgated by Federal agencies 
than we are by laws enacted by the Congress 


] am not at al] convinced that some of the lead 


lers in this 
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continuing campaign for Federal aid really mean what they 
ay when they piously insist that control must remain in the 
ocal community 

Mrs. Wanamaker, who made the report on the question of 
Federal aid at the White House Conference, just recently 
overruled one of her county superintendents who had fired 
1 teacher because she pleaded the fifth amendment when asked 
House Un-American Activities Committee if she 
Communist. Certainly that is interfering with local 


by the 
were i 
control 

On July 9, 1947, William G. Carr, the present executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, addressed 
the $5th annual meeting of that association in Cincinnati. The 
title iis speech was “On Waging the Peace.” Incidentally, 
Mr. Warr was one of the two people who wrote the White 
House report on what should our schools accomplish’ In this 
address to the assembled delegates, he declared 

Finally, lay the ground for a stronger United Nations by 
developing in your students a sense of world community 
The United Nations should be transformed into a limited 
world government. But that cannot happen until the psycho- 
logical foundations have been laid 

Encourage, therefore, all kinds- of international 
however slight, as long as they are cooperative and construc- 
tive. Teach about the various proposals that have been made 
for the strengthening of the United Nations and the establish- 
ment of world law. Teach these attitudes which would result 
ultimately in the creation of a world citizenship * * *. World 


government, when and if we get it, will be the product of 
1 


contacts, 


planned education.’ 

Mr. Carr should tell the public—and particularly the 
teachers for whom he presumes to speak—just how we can 
have planned education without controlled education 

Right here I want to digress for a moment to pay tribute 
to International Rotary for the magnificent job it has done 
over the years in promoting mutual understanding and friendly 
cooperation among nations. This worthwhile program should 
be accelerated. Certainly it has no relationship to Mr. Carr's 
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proposal that we sell political world government by brain- 
washing our children under a system of planned education. 

And'I beg of you never to forget that if world government 
can be sold by planning education, so can any other foreign 
ideology. 

I suspect I am looked upon by a great many people as an 
alarmist. Frankly, | am alarmed over a great many things 
which are taking place in this country in which, by the grace 
of God, I was born and which has been so very, very good to 
me 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity to speak to you. 
But frankly, it has been a waste of your time and mine if 
this meeting is the end result. 

Therefore, I ask you to check the accuracy of this report 
thoroughly. Make up your own mind as to whether you want 
Federal aid to and Federal control of education and then 
tell your representatives in the Congress what you want. 

And the time to do it is now. 


! Report on the Oklahoma Conference on Education 

* Suggested homework provided by the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education 

% National Education Association Journal, January 1956. 

4 Report of the White House Conference on Education, pp. 7, 14. 

5 State conference reports filed with White House Conference Com- 
mittee 

6 Report of the status phase of the Federal school facilities survey. 

7 Pt. 2, hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor on 
proposed legislation for Federal assistance to States for school con- 
struction purposes, pp. 282, 516-538. 

% Study committee report on Federal responsibility in the field of 
education, p. 97 

* The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, report to the 
President, p. 194 

10 Oklahoma conference report on What Are Our School Building 
Needs ? 

11 President's message to Congress dated January 12, 1956. 

12 Report on Kelley bill (H. R. 7535) by House Education and 
Labor Committee, July 28, 1955 

13 Proceedings of 85th annual meeting (1947) of the National Edu 
cation Association, p. 22 


Motor Transport 


THE INDUSTRY WITH THE BIG FUTURE 


By ROY FRUEHAUF, President, Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered before the Eighth National Credit Conference, American Bankers Association, Chicago, Illinois, January 17, 1956 


HAT I PLAN co tell you concerning the future of 

motor transportation is based on sound reasoning, 
considerable research—and fine, sharp thinking of 

some really brilliant people from outside of our organization. 
We in the motor transport industry—which today is Ameri- 
ca's largest industrial employer—feel we have a real basis for 
some “Plain, plump facts,’ as the poet, Brown- 
ing, called them—which merit an optimistic view of the future. 
Back about a hundred years the English statesman, Richard 
Cobden, said, “Great economic and social forces flow with a 
tidal sweep over communities that are only half conscious of 


confidence 


that which is befalling them 

Motor transport has come with a tremendous tidal sweep in 
the last ten years. In the ten years ahead—the “ten golden 
years” ahead as Philip D. Reed, General Electric's board chair- 
motor transport’s growth will be even 
even more engulfing than the growth 


man, has labeled them 
tremendous 


more 
ot the 


last ten 


Motor transport got its modest start in the early 1900's when 
an enterprising businessman removed the rear seat from a pas- 
senger automobile and replaced it with a box to hold packages. 

It was some years later—in mid 1914—before another en- 
terprising businessman walked into my father’s blacksmith 
shop in Detroit and presented my Dad with a problem. He 
said he had to haul a boat from Detroit to a lake in upper 
Michigan. The boat was much too long, he said, to be hauled 
in his Model T. Ford. “What can you do?” he asked my Dad. 
No one is certain what Dad answered verbally—but the result 
of that request was the construction of the first Fruehauf 
trailer. 

In 1914 there were 99,000 trucks registered in the 48 
states. In 1928 this figure—which now included truck trailers 

—reached three million. 

Ten years later a total of 4 million trucks and trailers were 
on our highways. World War II gave trucking another tre- 
mendous boost because our armed forces were quick to seize 
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upon this “go anywhere” type of transportation. Our company 
alone designed and built 125 different types of trailers for the 
men under arms. 

By 1940 there were 5 million trucks and trailers in use. In 
the next 15 years time this total doubled. In 1955 10 million 
trucks and trailers carried the freight over our highways. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission started regula- 
tion of motor carriers and received its first reports from 
motor carriers for the year 1937, there were 54 trucking com- 
panies which had annual revenues of more than $1 million 
each. In 1955 there were nearly 900 motor carriers which 
reported to the Commission annual revenues of $1 million or 
more. This represents a phenomenal growth. That segment of 
the motor carrier industry which is not subject to economic 
regulation, such as private carriers and carriers of exempt 
commodities (agricultural commodities and others), has also 
expanded at an accelerated pace. 

Motor carriers, both public or for-hire and private, trans- 
ported 9 and 1/10 per cent of the intercity freight ton-miles 
in 1946. This increased to 19 and 1/10 per cent in 1954. 

A recent advertisement of The First National City Bank of 
New York, under the headline “Trucks Triple Work-Load in 
Fifteen Years,” has excellently summarized the case for the 
trucking industry. 

The ad stated that: 

“Last year, the country’s 10 million trucks and trailers 
hauled the equivalent of 100 round trips to the sun with a 
10-ton load. This represents a 200 per cent increase over the 
year 1940. 

“To do this job, trucking has become America’s largest in- 
dustrial employer and a leading public servant. Today, motor 
transport moves 75 per cent of the nation’s freight, provides 
one of every 10 jobs, and spends almost $30 billion on wages 
and materials. Truck owners pay one-third of all motor vehicle 
taxes, and buy over 10 billion gallons of gas a year,” the ad 
concludes. 

Now if you will pardon a personal aside, we would like to 
point out that while amazing has been the growth of trucks 
in use, the growth of the nation’s trailer fleet has been even 
more astounding. 

For example, in 1940 there were only 130,000 freight-haul- 
ing trailers on our highways. By 1950 the trailer total had 
grown to 420,000. In 1955 it totaled 700,000. So, while trucks 
doubled in number of vehicles in the 15 years from 1940 to 
1955 the trailer fleet grew to nearly 512 times its 1940 coral. 

All this brings us to the threshold of 1956—and to the 
forecasts for Mr. Reed's ten golden years ahead. 

What do we see for motor transport in the next ten years/ 

Let me tell you first what some others think about our in- 
dustry’s and the nation’s business prospects. 

For example, Dr. Charles Taff, Professor of Transportation, 
University of Maryland, in his newly published textbook 
“Commercial Motor Transportation,” writes, “The phenomenal 
growth of commercial motor transportation is one of the most 
significant economic developments of the 20th century.” He 
looks forward in the years ahead to “a continuing growth rate 
for motor transportation that will accelerate even more sharply 
than the rate of growth of the national income.” 

Several studies, notably that by the President's Materials 
Policy Commission, have now been substantiated by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, U. S. Congress, which 
forecasts a tremendous growth of the economy, including a 
64 per cent growth in corporate products, by 1965—just ten 
years from now. 

Looking over these reports—and after considerable research 
on its own—the staff of Standard and Poor's Corporation, in 
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a just published study, labels the years ahead as “the age of 
dynamic expansion.” 

“In the future,” the study concludes, “we will have more of 
everything. Essentially this growing giant will require the 
same as it does today, except that it will need more, much 
more of nearly everything, particularly more raw materials, 
more power, more houses, more roads, more plants and tools, 
more food and more transportation.” 

Is there any wonder the road ahead for motor transport is so 
bright and shining? 

Ten years from today .. . in the year 1966 

The nation’s motor transport fleet, which now numbers 10 
million vehicles, will grow to 15 million for a 5O per cent 
increase. 

America’s freight trailer fleet, now 700,000, will be more 
than double. 

Many units in these fleets will be powered by the atom 

There'll be more and more plastic trailers. 

These trucks and trailers will be equipped with every con- 
ceivable safety device. 

Piggybacking—which just began to grow in 1955—will be 
come the biggest single revenue-producing factor for the 
nation’s railroads. 

The railroads in 1966 will have replaced the nation’s 
716,000 boxcars with flatcars each carrying two truck trailers 

Fishybacking, the carrying of loaded truck trailers on steam 
ships, will grow to great importance along both coasts and 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. Trailer ships will become more 
and more numerous. 

By 1966 truck trailers will be carrying more than half of all 
the total freight being carried on railroads and highways 

Motor transport, ten years from now, will be carrying 99 
per cent of the nation’s mail on runs up to 300 miles 

All this traffic will be moving over the most modern of 
highways. 

In addition to the regular highways, superhighways will 
connect each section of the nation, making it possible to go 
from New York to San Francisco, Chicago to Miami without 
even seeing a traffic light. 

These new highways will have special expressways for trucks 
and truck trailers. And on many other highways specially 
colored concrete lanes will indicate the truck-trailer right of 
way. 

Passing lanes will be built on more and more highways 
enabling the truck and trailer to turn out and allow faster 
traffic to go by. 

And our cities will be less congested. 

Underground garages and push-button garages, which will 
store cars and bring them back automatically, will be helpful 
factors in reducing traffic. 

There'll be “truck streets” in the downtown areas. And the 
“no parking” signs for motorcars will be on many more streets 


we believe 


Sidewalks will move—and more and more pedestrians will 
move underground under the traffic, on these rolling sidewalk 
CONVCyOFs. 

And in the nation’s factories, truck-trailers, an essential part 
of present-day automation methods, will have an even greater 
role in producing more at less unit cost 

All these predictions for 1966 sound pretty exciting, don't 
they? 

Let me tell you briefly why I think every one of them will 
come true—many of them probably before 1966 

The first big reason for trucking’s expected growth is the 
baby boom. America is literally crawling with new babies. 
Last year births totaled a record 4 million plus. The popula- 
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United States is now 167 million. By 1966 there 
will be 194 million Americans 

Dr. Wilfred Owen, of Brookings Institution, has estimated 
that for every person in the United States 16 tons of material 
like food, fuel, building materials and metals are consumed 
mnually. On the basis of Dr. Owen's estimate, we figure our 
1966 will need the astronomical total of 


or a total of 253 


tion of the 


fellow Americans in 
over 4 billion tons of materials each year- 
million truck-trailer loads 

Our second reason for this great belief in trucking’s po- 
rential is the steadily increasing trend toward suburbanization 
and suburban shopping centers. There are now 1,000 shopping 
centers in operation and 2,000 more are under construction 
or planned. Like the suburbs, these centers are not being built 
m or even near a railroad. Already 50,000 communities are 
supplied entirely by truck and trailer—and this number is 
prowing steadily 

Other reasons for trucking'’s growth are rooted in the in- 
creased use of trucking to carry the mail the sweeping 
lecentralization of industry and for “piggybacking.” 

By the end of 1955, 34 major railroads provided their 
customers with piggybacking service. Piggybacking—which 
means the elimination of millions of materials handling opera- 
tions annually and thus more profits for the railroads—has 
been called the “greatest potential in trucking’s last two de- 
cades” by Marvin J. Barloon, Professor of Economics at West- 
ern Reserve University 

A still newer word in our business lingo is “fishybacking” 
which is used to define the hauling of loaded truck-trailers on 
steamships. This has really just begun to catch on. For in- 
stance, four companies have just announced plans to build 17 
trailer ships to carry truck-trailers between New York, Los 
Angeles, other coastal ports and along the St. Lawrence Sea 
way 

The Maritime Administration is seeking to create an avail 
ible source of privately-owned roll-on, roll-off ships to provide 
ocean transportation for mobile military equipment—and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is granting fast tax writeofts 
to Steamship companies 

Now a bit about highways 

| know that you know we need new highways. Not only to 
carry Our increasing number of motor cars and our important 
truck-trailer traffic, but nation’s defense. 

| firmly believe that our nation will build these sorely needed 
new highways. And when this program is adopted motor 
transport will get another healthy boost. 

You can't build new highways without the truck-trailer. 
For example, the highways almost literally pour out of tank 
trailers carrying cement, asphalt and similar materials. In ad- 
low areas. The 
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dition, dump trailers carry fill materials for 
offices of contractors, and the emergency machine shops they 
set up to keep their apparatus in order, are housed in truck- 
trailers. The bulldozers, scrapers and cranes move on Carryall 
trailers. The steel for bridges comes to the site on trailers 

And when these highways are built, more and more truck- 
trailers will be riding them—carrying more and more freight 
more and more economically 

lhat brings me to my last point in the reasons for truck- 
ing's expected growth. That point concerns the use of truck- 
trailers in automation 

Truck-trailers fic into this picture of automation in more 
ways than you can imagine. All over the country, in all kinds 
of industries—like Ford and Plymouth in Detroit and Ad- 
miral and Zenith here in Chicago, and more and more—truck- 
trailers are being woven, as integral parts, into industrial pro- 


cesses that are automation in tts purest and best sense—be- 
cause they are automatic processes designed co make the job 
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easier and to save money for both industry and consumers 

All this adds up to a materially impressive case for truck- 
ing’s future—a future in which American bankers must cer- 
tainly have a part. 

Although trucking is now a giant industry, most of its 
operators started as relatively small businessmen. They often 
had difficulty financing their expanding equipment needs. 

I recall vividly a long talk recently in New York with one 
of the nation’s most important bankers, “Truck loans did not 
represent a good investment for us until a few years ago,” 
he said. 

‘Then several years ago,” he explained, “we decided to take 
another look at this growing trucking industry. We put to- 
gether a comprehensive study—and, after looking at the facts, 
we changed our tune about the trucking industry. 

When truckers now come to see us they find that our loan 
officers have worked out constructive and imaginative ap- 
proaches to their problems. Our people are now well advised 
on the unique factors underlying the trucking industry.” 

As another banker on the West Coast said to me several 
weeks ago, “The trucking industry has surely come of age 
credit-wise in the last few years.” 

There are several facets to the credit phase of the trucking 
industry 

For instance, a trucker may need loans to bolster working 
capital ... or for his equipment . . . or for new and expanding 
terminal facilities. 

And when you are talking about collateral, a truck-trailer 
is certainly a “good piece of collateral.” The truck-trailer is an 
exceptionally durable piece of equipment. Our stainless steel 
trailers are virtually indestructible. As a matter of fact, we 
have never had a report of one having worn out. 

In our own company, we have been lending money on 
trailers for over 25 years, in good times and bad, in depres- 
sion, recession and boom. We know from long experience 
that the trailer zs good collateral. In the last seven years—from 
1948 through 1955—we have financed $453 million of trailers 

and on that nearly half a billion dollars of trailer loans our 
losses as of right now represent only two-tenths of one per 
cent. 

Truckers and trucking have recently started to grow up. 
The trucker—who started years ago as the driver of his one 
truck—now owns hundreds or thousands. The companies are 
better managed too. As another banker ably expressed it, 

Trucking management now includes better business men than 
ever in their history—and they are still getting better. As in 
many industries, sound management in the trucking com- 
panies is noticeably on the increase.” 

Another point I am certain you will be interested in is the 
fact that the trucker is a consistent user of bank credit. A 
Chicago banker explained this most colorfully when he said, 
“Right now we have borrowers coming in the windows. But 
that may not always be so. When we can't get other borrowers, 
the truckers will still be with us.” 

A thumbnail view of the industry's credit problems is pre- 
sented in the book, “Financing the Motor Carrier Industry,” 
published by the American Trucking Associations. The book 
states: “The simple fact is that earnings retained after taxes 
will not be sufficient, in the present era, to support a program 
of expansion such as the industry will need during the coming 
years 

With your permission, may I point out that a reading of a 
trucking company’s balance sheet requires an understanding 
of the industry, particularly because the assets of the trucker 
differ from those usually found in the balance sheet of an 
ordinary business. For instance, the trucker doesn't have inven- 
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tories as such. His inventories consist of his accounts receivable 
and the equities in his equipment. 

This is truly a dynamic industry operating in an age of 
dynamic national expansion. Truckers will need credit. Much 
credit—in the years ahead. The extending of this credit will 
require constructive knowledge of the industry by American 
bankers. It will require skillful credit management too 

May I respectfully suggest that all of you take a closer look 
at this industry whose road ahead is “so bright and shining 

For it is true that we in trucking, like a number of other 
great American industries, stand on the threshold of a golden 
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atomic-powered age in what ts still the most exciting country 
in the world. 

This brings much sober reflection 

Winston Churchill, speaking before the British House ot 
Parliament several years back, said much of what I am now 
thinking when he declared 

Man in this moment of his history has emerged in greater 
supremacy over the forces of nature than ever has been 
dreamed of before. There lies before him—if he wishes 
golden era of peace and progress. All is in his hand. He has 
only to conquer his last and worst enemy—himself 
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Immortality 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION, AN ATTRACTIVE FUTURE 
By SAMUEL B. GOULD, President, Antioch College 


Delivered at an Antioch College Assembly, Yellow Springs, Ohio, January 19, 1956 


E ARE TOLD on good authority that in the next 
fifteen years colleges and universities will require 
250,000 more teachers than we have at present. This 
is quite apart from the even larger necessity for secondary 
and elementary school teachers in greater and greater num- 
bers. Unless these needs are met, then all the expenditure of 
money and energy on creating additional physical facilities 
for education will be pretty much of a waste. The log which 
has a student at one end and Mark Hopkins at the other may 
be brightly polished, elongated or even multiplied, but both 
ends of it must be occupied if education is to take place. 
Furthermore, the Mark Hopkins end of the log must have 
more than a merely physical presence. It must be populated 
by people having the wonderful combination of intellectual 
knowledge and an ability to communicate, to stimulate and 
to guide. Donald Morrison, Provost of Dartmouth College, 
has well said: “To some students, the important thing is not 
the subject but the teacher. In this judgment is the beginning 
of wisdom 
The difficulties involved in finding such people in large 
numbers, to say nothing of the accompanying difficulties in 
persuading them to enter the teaching profession and training 
them properly for such entrance, have been discussed countless 
times. Belittling the teaching profession has become part of 
the mores of the American people. The teacher is all too often 
portrayed in the American scene as a fumbling, impractical, 
neurotic individual, living on starvation wages and seeking 
refuge in his profession as an escape from the world. He is 
the butt of many jokes, some of them rather unfunny, and he 
is the dupe of loan agencies or his more materially successful 
neighbors. He is the politician's subject of sympathetic concern 
only during election years. He is accused of being lazy, in- 
competent, sadistic, pathetic, socialistic, communistic, or in 
fact is labelled with any other epithet which happens to be 
conveniently handy except that of being rich. Indeed Alex 
Drier, the commentator, says that it is wonderful to live in a 
country where even a street cleaner may become a college 
professor—at least, if he is able to make the financial sacrifice 
Ir is my feeling that not enough is being said in the right 
places to show the other side of the coin. Not enough of a 
case is being made in defense of the profession, and not 
enough is being done to change the climate of opinion. The 
two parts of my thesis for today, therefore, are first, that the 
teaching profession is at least equal in importance to any other 
profession in the world, and second, that the liberal arts 
college has a vital function to perform in teacher preparation. 


Unoriginal as this thesis may be, it deserves to be developed 
again and again, not merely at educational conferences where 
we educators talk to one another, but on all the major plat- 
forms of the nation and particularly to young people who are 
considering their future careers. 

It has always been a matter of profound wonder and dismay 
to me to note that the teaching profession makes only the 
feeblest efforts to show its attractiveness to young people, that 
it is apologetic about its position and defeatist about its 
future. I have listened with horror to fine upstanding teachers 
and guidance counselors openly warning their charges that 
they should avoid the teaching profession as they would 
a plague. I have heard them explain the financial inequities, 
the drudgery, the repetitiveness; and in almost every instance I 
have realized that the teacher was subconsciously telling an 
untruth, for there were any number of other career opportuni- 
ties open to him if he wished to choose them. What kept 
him at this colorless, unexciting task when he could so easily 
change to something else? I have had all the bitter experi- 
ences common to many teachers—financial, intellectual, social 

for my teaching career began in the depths of the depression 
years and was marked by disappointments, privations and 
insults which bordered on the fantastic. Yet I would be proud 
and happy if my son were to decide to make teaching his 
life's work. For I know in my heart, just as most of the com- 
plainers do, that there is no greater profession on earth. 

Just what is a teacher, anyway? Having been one for years, 
I have naturally been curious about definitions, and I have 
never seen a satisfactory one. The dictionary gives very little 
help. It says, for example, that a teacher is “one who trains 
or accustoms to some action, who imparts knowledge, gives 
lessons in, informs, tells, makes to know how, etc.” This 
hardly satisfies or stimulates the imagination. It is too dry, 
too pedantic, and most of all, too incomplete and inaccurate. 
My own definition, a brief one, may also not be satisfactory, 
but for me it comes closer to broad reality. To me, a teacher is 
a person with a touch of immortality. 

Let me explain what I mean. The desire to teach is a deep- 
seated one and permeates the hearts and souls of thousands 
upon thousands who have never given conscious thought to 
entering the profession. We all teach in one way or another, 
and in such activity we find unusual and almost mysterious 
satisfaction. The mother and father in daily contacts with 
their children are teaching constantly: teaching the baby to 
walk; teaching the young fry to swim, to fish, to read, to sing; 
teaching habits of living and thinking, sometimes by precept 
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and sometimes by example. Children teach one another at 
their play, colleagues in business teach one another in their 
professional associations, physicians try whenever possible to 
devote a portion of their time to teaching medical students, 
concert artists are drawn to young people with talent, ministers 
are engaged in one of the noblest forms of teaching, and so 
we might go on and on. Why does this happen? Because 
we all sense, directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, 
that to leave a vestige of oneself in the development of another 
is a touch of immortality. Through this we live far beyond 
our span of mortal years. Through this we find new and 
more impelling reasons for being, for populating this earth. 

If you have ever seen the light of understanding shine 
in another's eyes where no light shone before, if you have 
ever guided the unsteady and unpracticed hand and watched 
it suddenly grow firm and purposeful, if you have ever watched 
a young mind begin to soar to new heights and have sensed 
that you are participating in this unfolding of the intellect, 
then you have felt within you the sense of being a humble 
instrument in the furtherance of mankind. Just as the doctor 
feels the heartbeat grow stronger under his ministrations and 
is overwhelmed by the goodness and the privilege vouchsafed 
to him in the performance of this service for another, so each 
person who teaches has an awareness of this same goodness 
and privilege. He knows that he lives in another being, and 
such knowledge fills him with ineffable love and gratitude. It 
counterbalances all the drudgery, the heartaches and the sacri- 
fices which are a part of every worthwhile profession. It 
lifts him so completely above the world which surrounds him, 
a world as it seems to him, 

“Where planes outsoar the spirit, flying blind, 

Where ships outsail the dreams that gave them birth, 

Where towers dwarf the upward-reaching mind, 

Where wealth is mightier than simple worth .. .” 
And most of the time, because he fears being called naive or 
sentimental, he secretes this feeling deep within himself and 
says nothing about it. In fact, he joins in the brittle sophistica- 
tion and cynicism of the day and uses them as a mask. But 
the feeling persists, all the same. 

All people, particularly in youth, yearn for a career of 
service. This yearning unfulfilled leaves life a compromise 
breeding restlessness and dissatisfaction. But when pursued 
unflaggingly, it creates a spiritual uplift which can take us 
from the morass to the stars. Think of the story of a present- 
day backward and illiterate nation which by the simple adop- 
tion and practice of a slogan, “Each one teaches another,’ 
has turned illiteracy into knowledge and has performed a 
modern miracle of teaching. What touches of immortality 
there were here! What devotion to service and what love of 
mankind! Listen to the words of K. Gibran in his book, The 
Prophet: 

“And I say that life is indeed darkness save when 
there is urge, 

And all urge is blind save when 
there is knowledge, 

And all knowledge is vain save when 
there is work, 

And all work is empty save when 
there is love, 

And when you work with love you bind yourself to 
yourself, and to one another, and to God.” 

Yes, a teacher is a person with a touch of immortality, and 
he should be most envied among men. His profession should 
be the most sought after, the most carefully prepared for, the 
most universally recognized. And believe me, as America 
grows in mental! and cultural stature, it wall be. 

Most of us are familiar, too familiar, with the arguments 
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most frequently propounded to deter young people from 
entering the teaching profession. Suppose we examine some 
of these and discover how they stand up under scrutiny. 

The first and most loudly proclaimed deterrent 1s thé 
problem of financial return. \c is pointed out that the income 
of teachers lags far behind that of other occupations in 
America. This is true. But what is usually left unsaid is that 
the situation is improving steadily—not dramatically, but 
steadily. Nobody will ever become wealthy through his earn 
ings as a teacher, but the lot of the individual teacher is being 
ameliorated. More importantly, the trend is gathering momen 
tum. It shows itself most vividly in the public schools and 
most specifically for the classroom teacher. Minimum standards 
for salaries have risen in state after state, and in many good 
school systems an annual salary of $6,000 or more for class 
room teachers is not uncommon. It shows itself least among 
college professors with many years of service, especially in the 
private institutions. 

One may argue, and validly, that the years of training and 
study which teachers are expected to have deserve better 
financial recognition. But one should also remember that in 
many other walks of life the financial returns are not as 
great as one might suppose. There is a great plateau at about 
the $7,000 to $9,000 a year level for employees in business 
and industry which only a comparative few manage to get 
beyond. And one should also remember that the law of supply 
and demand will have its effect upon the teaching profession 
during the next fifteen or twenty years, just as it has already 
affected engineering and other professions 

I have not the slightest question that the next twenty years 
will have as a major characteristic a much more rapid adjust 
ment of teacher salaries to meet cost of living conditions more 
realistically. The teacher of the future will not be affluent, but 
he will be paid a salary which will make possible for him 
the peace of mind and the dignity essential to his profession 
No one with ability need fear entering the teaching profession 
because of its financial implications, provided that he ts 
willing to accept the first few years as an apprenticeship 
during which he may not be paid as much as one starting in 
another profession. And even this situation may change 
rapidly. 

Naturally, those who are primarily interested in financial 
gain and who are looking for ultimate salaries in the $25,000 
to $50,000 bracket should not enter the teaching profession 
The concept of making money for its own sake has no place 
in the thinking of a teacher, although there are a few teachers 
who have been successful in developing this concept by in 
ordinate concentration upon their writing and consulting 
rather than upon their students. But I wonder how many 
teachers would be willing to accept along with the high salar 
ies, the competition, the pressures, the responsibilities, the in 
securities and al] the other ulcer-producing characteristics 
which appear to go hand in hand with such financial success 
I have spent enough time in the business world and in 
association with successful business men to be reasonably 
confident that not many teachers would wish to change 
places with them. And may I say parenthetically that I know 
many businessmen who look longingly at the life of the 
teacher. 

There is a reasonable financial future for the teacher of 
tomorrow, assuming his ability and his progress in the pro 
fession. The more people we have who enter teaching as a 
means toward challenging and dedicated service rather than 
as a refuge from reality, a hiatus between college and honey 
moon, or a sanctuary from stress, the more rapidly will this 
financial future develop. Improvement in teacher quality will 
do much to speed and increase financial return 
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A second argument presented as a deterrent to the prospec- 
tive teacher 1s that most of the work is unmitigated drudgery. 
The endless series of papers to be corrected, grades to be kept 
in order, class preparations to be made, and other routine func- 
tions to be performed are cited as examples of deadly occu- 
pational hazards which tend to paralyze the creative urge and 
dry up the juices of the intellect. No one can deny that these 
characteristics of the profession exist, but let me point out 
that the same characteristics permeate every profession or oc- 
cupation. There is drudgery in every calling, hours and hours 
of it, as many people will freely attest if they are willing to be 
candid. There is no profession which is a wonderful and un- 
adulterated combination of glamour and excitement. The phy- 
sician, the chemist, the lawyer, the writer, the businessman, the 
actor—all are familiar with the hours of dull, plodding labor 
which is inherent in their professions. 

Teaching has as much drudgery and routine in it as other 
professions, but no more. And its motivations are such that a 
good deal of the routine dullness is forgotten in the excitement 
of dealing with young and developing minds. Furthermore, an 
increasingly intelligent attitude is evolving toward the true 
functions of the teacher which will, in time, relieve him of 
much of his present clerical burden and leave him free to give 
more of his time to the creative aspects of his work. People 
entering the profession today can do so with the hope that 
their expert capacities as teachers will be utilized to the fullest 
with mechanical duties kept at a minimum. 

Another objection frequently raised agaimst the teaching 
profession 1s that it receives comparatively little recognition 
and achieves little status in this country. \t is argued that be- 
cause material success is paramount in America, the teacher 
is held to be of little account. We could all offer innumerable 
examples of the truth of this situation, but we could also offer 
many examples of the direct opposite. In other words, there is 
nothing inherent in the teaching profession which prevents 
recognition and prestige. If we go unrecognized it is largely 
our own fault, for we fail to follow the practical admonition of 
Paul who wisely said, “I magnify mine office.” As a group and 
individually we do little to magnify our calling; in fact, many 
of us take perverse enjoyment in magnifying our deficiencies. 
Furthermore, teachers have all too frequently withdrawn from 
the life of their communities and have thus been looked upon 
as a race apart. In instances where they have participated in 
community affairs, have assumed leadership in civic and cul- 
tural enterprises, and have shouldered their responsibilities as 
citizens as well as professional people, they have won admira- 
tion, respect and acclaim. There is a long roster of dis- 
tinguished names in government, cultural affairs and civic 
activities which could be drawn up to prove the public 
recognition of the teacher. Ir ranges all the way from presi- 
dents of our country to local civic leaders. As an individual 
the teacher has and will continue to have all the opportunities 
which others have for service and prestige 

A final argument designed to make the prospective teacher 
hesitate is that of pointing out the great and ugly division 
within the profession itself. The last several decades have been 
marked by a great deal of suspicion and unfriendliness between 
the so-called “educationist” or product of a teacher-training 
institution and the liberal arts college or graduate school 
product who has gone into teaching without too much atten- 
tion to the methodology and techniques of the profession. The 
teacher-training institutions, in their zeal and their enthu- 
siasm for method, have forgotten that subject matter is at least 
‘ equally important; the liberal arts colleges and graduate 
schools have ignored methodology and have all too frequently 
given us teachers who are full of their subject but unable to 
communicate any of it to students. Prejudice, superciliousness, 
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supreme egotism, and unwillingness to compromise have con- 
tributed to the controversy and can be attributed to both sides. 
The curricula of teacher-training institutions show an appal- 
ling lack of breadth and only passing attention to content. 
Similarly, even though 60% of those who now acquire the 
Ph. D. degree go into teaching, there is little if any recogni- 
tion on the part of graduate schools that they have a responsi- 
bility in teacher-training. The urge to teach may exist in every 
one, as I have suggested earlier, but this urge needs proper 
strengthening by the creation of a human being with truly 
broad knowledge and perception, and sensitivity to the tools 
of his profession. 

I do not believe this schism in the teaching profession can 
be tolerated much longer, and there are evidences that others 
agree with me. I notice more and more being said and done 
about it, more and more efforts being made to get the two 
opposing schools of thought to understand one another. The 
realization is growing that both elements are necessary for the 
good teacher and that they must be provided in all institutions 
from which teachers will emerge. 

One of the best and most immediate ways to help on the 
undergraduate level is to encourage students in the liberal arts 
to combine this work with methodology. From such a 
combination can come a truly prepared teacher as well as a 
truly prepared person. President Richard Weigle of St. John’s 
College specifies as characteristics of the liberally educated 
man, “Breadth of understanding, incisiveness of analysis, con- 
structiveness and imaginativeness of thought, wisdom and 
cogency of judgment, clarity and effectiveness in speaking and 
writing . . .” Are not all these needs of the good teacher 
coupled with training in the techniques of his profession? And 
is not the liberal arts college the proper place for the develop- 
ment of such a teacher? By recognizing the key position it 
holds, the liberal arts college can become a leader in supplying 
many of the thousands of teachers required for the future. 
A former president of Antioch, Dr. Algo Henderson, says: 
“The college is the traditional fountainhead of the knowledge 
that has been drawn from the accumulated experiences of 
man, and this is the knowledge from which we expect our 
children to learn wisdom. Its orientation toward searching for 
the good life provides an educational tone of superior worth. 
Its congregation of students with many diverse interests in life 
provides a desirable environmental influence. Its dedicated 
faculty assures wholesome leadership and educational direction. 
The possibility for effectively intertwining the professional 
element and the liberal content for purposes of future teach- 
ing can be a distinct asset of the college.” 

Antioch College has for many years believed it has a func- 
tion to perform in teacher preparation. It has therefore estab- 
lished a department of education within its curriculum to- 
gether with a nursery school and elementary school running 
through grade six and providing practical experience for the 
prospective teacher. I should like to speak briefly now about 
Antioch’s opportunity for increasing its assistance to the teach- 
ing profession. 

Recently an Antioch graduate made a study of Antiochians 
in college and university teaching which was published in the 
November 1955 Alumni Bulletin. One of the facts it disclosed 
was that out of a total number of 2,645 graduates from 1922 
to 1953, there are 102 in college or university teaching, or 
3.8%. This figure interested me, and so I looked further to dis- 
cover what proportion of Antioch graduates are engaged in 
teaching at all levels. This I found to be 714%. Obviously, 
Antiochians are not flocking into the teaching profession. 

To me there is something rather mysterious and almost 
tragic about this situation. We appear to be concerned more 
with education as a process and we experiment with educa- 
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tional methods for ourselves more than most colleges do. Our 
preoccupation with community government is only one ex- 
ample. One would suppose that student interest in the educa- 
tional life would be intensified and strengthened by the very 
nature of this institution. Yet this does not seem to be happen- 
ing. The elements of the Antioch program are such that the 
possibilities for teacher training are manifest. Here we have 

a sound liberal arts program, courses and facilities for teacher 

training, and a built-in practice teaching opportunity through 

the work-study plan. In other words, we have most of the 
tools already, but the results are meager. 

I suggest that this should be a problem of major interest to 
our Educational Policy Committee. It has within it many 
questions to be explored. How can we share better in the 
responsibility of providing teachers in America? What do we 
have already which needs strengthening, and what in addition 
should we make available? What steps are necessary for us to 
create a better laboratory for the prospective teacher at all 
levels? May I name some which could be the starting points 
for discussion and study: 

1. A concerted and continuing effort on the part of the 
faculty to show students the appealing and satisfying 
qualities of a career as a teacher. 

2. A greatly broadened program of student assistantships, 
extending into every department and coordinated into 
the cooperative plan. This program would have two 
major purposes: (a) to initiate students into practical 
aspects of teaching experience on the college level; and 
(b) to relieve members of the faculty of a good deal of 
their present routine work. 

A new emphasis in the Department of Education upon 

broad courses which combine the acquisition of subject 

matter with corresponding attention to teaching 
methods and which cut across departmental lines as 
frequently as possible. 

4. A diversified program of experimentation in educa- 
tional methods, perhaps centered in the Antioch School 
and the Department of Education, but making use of 
the many other resources of the college 

5. An expansion of the Antioch School from its present 
six grades into a twelve-year school in order (a) to 
provide a complete and uninterrupted program for 
students enrolled in the school, and (b) to make avail- 
able practice teaching experience at both the elementary 
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and secondary school level. 

6. A new concentration upon the field of outdoor educa- 
tion as an appealing teaching career with full use of the 
splendid facilities now available or in prospect in Glen 
Helen. 

A steady and imaginative development of the concept 
of adult education as an area in which students in 
creasingly may find careers centering upon exciting and 
significantly broader approaches to teaching service 

None of these suggestions presents any implications of 
change in present educational policy. We have been doing or 
talking about doing these things for some time. What 15 
implied here is new emphasis, greater concentration, more 
coordination, expansion in facilities for practice teaching, 
bolder experimentation, and more enthusiastic encouragement 
to young people to enter the teaching profession 

One final word. I have served in the teaching ranks for 
twenty-five years. During this time I have watched and felt 
the current of opinion and sentiment and understanding of 
the teacher and his lot flow ever more surely and swiftly in the 
direction of enlightenment and appreciation. | tell you that 
the time when teachers need be apologetic and defensive 
about their profession is drawing to a close. The next twenty 
years, with their exciting struggle to solve the problems 
involved in educating new millions of students, will have as 
their inevitable by-product a changed concept of the role of 
the teacher and of his place in society. I say this not as a hope 
but as a prophecy. 

The teacher of tomorrow will be carefully selected, broadly 
trained and adequately paid. He will be the powerful force by 
which this nation will achieve the maturity of mind and the 
serenity of spirit that are the hallmarks of true greatness. He 
will have a new awareness of destiny and a new sense of 
calling which will undergird him as he encourages young and 
old in their quest for timeless truth. His eyes will be fixed 
upon horizons which lie far beyond geographic al boundaries 
and which promise a new dawn of brotherhood. Most of al! 
he will be recognized and honored among men as one to whom 
God has given a priceless opportunity to serve 

This is my testament of faith in the future of the teacher in 
America. I earnestly invite you to join in a work which 1s so 
magnificent in its purposes, which is so deeply satisfying in its 
real achievements, and which bestows upon you a touch of 
immortality 
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at the selling level. 

So spoke your able secretary, Hiff Horning, in one 
of his comments last November 15. That is so true today that 
further elaboration on it is unnecessary. I know there are 
some here in this audience that can remember the time when 
competition existed in the market from which you purchased 
your supplies. 

[ am not a prophet of doom for the oil jobber. I am too 
much of an optimist to do that. The presence here of some of 
you old-timers can testify to the fact that the oil jobber is a 


i 
ad he: IS a highly competitive business. If you are in it 


pretty rugged individual even when the cards are stacked 
against him 
CONTROL OF CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 

As you may or may not know, the production of crude ol 
is strictly limited to market demand (or below) so as thus to 
enhance and hold up the price and regulate its flow to market 
It is this operation in the petroleum industry that has closed 
the normal! sup ply channels from which independents formerly 
chose to make their purchases. Likewise it has resulted in all 
or most all, of the increase in the price of refined petroleum 


products in the past 10 years going to the producers and 
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refiners and none, or only a pittance, of the increase to the 
jobber 
Whatever conservation has resulted from the efforts to limit 
production of crude oil to market demand has been incidental 
or accidenta]. True conservation means the use of engineering 
principles and not arbitrary market demand estimates such as 
are used today 
Thirty years ago, as today, the thinking of Federal agencies 
relative to oil production, followed the line which the 
integrated oil companies wanted laid down. In the midst of 
verproduction of oi! in the late twenties the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board estimated our petroleum reserves at about 
6 years supply. And in its report of 1930 you get the genesis 
of the present system of proration of oil to market demand 
The report praised “the genuine efforts to maintain a balance 
between crude production and demand through proration and 
curtailment agreements under the auspices of State authority.” 
In doing so the Federal Oi] Conservation Board piously 
cloaked its mission as being “to delay the coming of the day 
when an impending shortage of crude oil will cause a radical 
lvance in the prices of the refinery products the public buys.’ 
No greater hoax was ever perpetrated upon the American 
people since as you know there never has been a shortage and 
the only contribution the efforts to curtail production have 
made to the public is to award them with higher prices 
The program thus fostered, nurtured and put into practical 
effect by the Federal Oi] Conservation Board has been imple- 
mented by State and Federal legislation and administrative 
regulations and activities. In 1949 the Senate Small Business 
Committee reported to the Senate that 
Phere is a mechanism controlling the production of crude 
oil to market demand (or below) that operates as smoothly 


and effective ly as the finest watch 


THE MECHANISM 

Briefly the legislation and regulations carrying out this 
gigantic and fantastic scheme to fleece the public and make 
agents out of you who would be independent—this scheme 
to limit the production of crude oil to market demand (or 
below )—are as follows 

|. Proration laws of the various oil producing States enacted 
under the guise of conservation of a natural resource but 
giving authority to a State body to limit production to market 
le mand 

» The Connally Act, a Federal statute whereby crude oil 
produced in excess of State production quotas 1s prohibited 
entrance into interstate commerce 

4. The Interstate Oil Compact whereby the oil producing 
States with the assistance of the large integrated oil companies 
endeavor to limit the total production of oil to or below 
market demand 

i. The monthly forecasts of market demand issued by the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior 


ADDITIONAL IMPLEMENTATION 

These are further implemented by the nominations filed by 
refiners with the State regulatory bodies indicating how much 
crude oil they will purchase in the coming month, and if all 
else fails, by pipeline proration—since all of the major pipe- 
lines are controlled by the integrated oil companies this ts a 
simple expedient as a stopgap 

Yet there are many people who say that the oil industry is a 
competitive industry. Of course it is competitive where you 
operate in marketing and distribution. But, production, inter- 
state transportation and refining are controlled and controlled 
just the way the major oil companies want it. 

Che State of Texas allows its wells to operate less than half 
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the days in the month and then howls about the damaging 
effect of imported oil. The same State permits the flaring of 
gas or its exportation through commercial channels to compete 
with your fuel oil business—gas that might better be recycled 
into the ground to bring up more oil. 

Oil producing States follow the recommendations of the 
Bureau of Mines in its monthly forecasts of demand fairly 
closely. In 1949, following the phony shortage of oil the 
Senate Smal! Business Committee reported that in 10 out of 
12 years the estimates were below demand. 

So, don’t let anyone tell you the oil industry is not regulated. 
It is—much to the disadvantage of you as jobbers and distri- 
butors and the public as purchasers. 


AN ECONOMIC CANCER 

I have noted that the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee sponsored by the large oil and gas producers have stated 
that “the right to compete is the right to exist” and they also 
rave at the “economic cancer of regulation of commodity 
production.” | can only wish that these same sponsors would 
take the same position with respect to the controls over pro- 
duction of crude oil. The difference seems to be that present oil 
control benefits them, though it be an “economic cancer of 
regulation of commodity production” whereas proposed Fed- 
eral control of field prices of natural gas is not to their liking. 
Ir seems to me that the “economic cancer of regulation of 
commodity production” is as bad whether by State or Federal 
Government, and it is as bad whether it be for crude oil or 
natural gas. 

INTERNATIONAL OIL CARTEL 

Superimposed on this domestic proration scheme is the 
international petroleum cartel, which is now before the courts 
charged with violation of the Federal antitrust laws. This cartel 
could not operate efficiently unless it was able to hold back 
domestic production of crude oil. 

Our crude oil producers are clamoring for a tariff on oil 
or a limitation on imports, whereas they should be producing 
what they can and fighting for their domestic and worldwide 
markets. But the “economic cancer of regulation of com- 
modity production” has taken hold. Today the United States 
has over 2 million barrels a day shut-in production. The more 
you shut in the higher your cost of production of what you 
take out. If we could limit production only by strict 
engineering principles and throw out the market demand 
feature the United States oil producers could compete in the 
domestic and world markets without any tariff protection. 


BYPASSING THE ANTITRUST LAWS 

The more one studies this set of statutes, regulations, and 
activities, the more one becomes convinced that the indepen- 
dent oil jobber has been placed in the “squeeze” and the public 
is being fleeced. Were the oil companies themselves to agree 
to limit the production of oil, they would quickly be found 
guilty of violating the antitrust laws. But by going through the 
process of nominating what they would purchase in Texas, 
and Texas then using these nominations and the Bureau of 
Mines forecasts of demand, and fixing the production of crude 
oil at or below such nominations or estimated demand, they 
have accomplished a control unsurpassed in any industry 
Suppose a group of manufacturers agreed to restrict their pro- 
duction; you know what would happen to them. It is high 
time the independent oil jobbers—yes; even the oil consumers 
—rose up and demanded that this entire pattern of Govern- 
ment control and regulation of the oil industry be eliminated. 
Just because it benefits a few large oil companies and the oil 
producers is no excuse for its continuance. The fact that it 
has so disastrously affected independent oil jobbers in their 
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operations and foisted upon the consumer high and monopo- 
listic prices for petroleum should be reason enough for the oil- 
consuming States to demand a change. 


OTHER CONTROLS 


I have thus far given you a glimpse at the benefits which 
the major oil companies enjoy from a sort of legalized mono- 
polistic control over the production of oil. With such control 
over production they have been able practically to eliminate 
the independent refiner or make such independent refiner 
so dependent upon the majors for crude supply or pipeline 
transportation that the independent refiner is no longer the 
factor in the competitive supplier market from which you 
must purchase your products. 

Much time could be spent elaborating on the subjects of 
control over pipelines and tankers, but I can only briefly 
mention them. These links in the transportation of crude and 
product to market are controlled by the major oil companies 
not only providing control over what supply shall enter a 
market but enhancing their coffers with transportation profits 
that should not be permitted. Pipelines and tankers as trans- 
portation agencies should be divorced and operated as com- 
mon carriers like the railroads. As you know, the railroads 
cannot mine, ship over their lines, and sell coal in the market 
Pipelines and tankers should be placed under the same 
“commodities clause” of the Interstate Commerce Act 


DEPLETION SUBSIDY 

To this array of guaranteed profits enjoyed by the major 
oil companies we must add their special benefits under the 
income tax laws of the United States. I refer to the Depletion 
Subsidy—the 271% per cent depletion allowance in the pro- 
duction of oil and its twin, the privilege of writing off com- 
pletely all drilling and development costs. It amounts to a 
double deduction with respect to the same capital investment 
plus the fact that the depletion allowance goes on indefinitely 
and does not end when 100 per cent is reached as in the 
case of depreciation. 

Permit me to quote a short statement from the testimony 
of Clint Elliott, an oil jobber from Pine Bluff, Ark., who told 
the House Ways and Means Committee 3 years ago as follows 

“I seriously doubt that there has ever been a purely patriotic 
oil well drilled in the history of the world. They are in 
business to make money just like I am, and if having a good 
supply of oil is to the benefit of the United States as a whole, 
it is a by-product of their real objective. I don’t object to their 
making money but I do get sick and tired of seeing people 
cover up their greedy desires with the American flag. I have 
to work hard to sell petroleum products. The independent 
producer is guaranteed a fair share of the crude oil market 
by proration laws. On top of this proration protection, they 
get what is known as a depletion allowance which, in my 
opinion, is about equivalent to a license to steal. As a matter 
of fact, I believe I would rather have the depletion allowance.” 
The word “depletion” is used in place of “depreciation” when 
applied to oil and mining properties. There is nothing wrong 
with permitting a proper “depletion” allowance just as you 
allow depreciation on trucks, buildings, etc. But the depletion 
allowance should be as logical as the depreciation allowance; 
that is, when the capital invested has been recovered it should 
end there. 

Since only income is taxable under the Federal income 
tax laws you can see that there can be no objection to a proper 
depletion allowance to oil and gas producers—a method of 
allowing a credit for that portion of the capital assets removed 
and sold. The point to remember is that the percentage deple- 
tion method in the oil industry returns to the producer his 
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capital over and over again and thus provides a hidden subsidy 
from the Federal Treasury. 

It is quite difficult to get figures from the major oil com 
panies which show the extent of the subsidy given them in 
this 2712 per cent depletion allowance. This is because they 
keep two sets of books. Legally, of course. One set is for income 
tax purposes and the other for the stockholders. For the 
stockholders and in the published statements of the major 
oil companies the depletion reflected is based upon the cost 
of the oil in the ground as found in the accounts of the com 
pany and bears no relationship whatever to the depletion 
deductions provided for in the income-tax laws 

I can illustrate this to you. Before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1953 Mr. W. W. Keeler 
of Phillips Petroleum Co., was asked this question 

“Does the depletion reflected in the published statements 
of your company represent the 27!) per cent depletion 
allowance?” To which Mr. Keeler replied 

“No, the depletion reflected in the published statements is 
based upon the cost of the oil in the ground as reflected by the 
accounts of the company and bears no relationship whatever 
to the depletion deductions provided for in the income tax 
laws. 

Just to show you what this meant for Phillips Petroleum Ce 
it made net after taxes in the year 1952 the sum of $75,284 
261 and paid $16,500,000 in Federal income taxes. That 
same year the 27'1-percent-depletion allowance was $33,033 
QO0. 

But the subsidy involved in this 27!2-percent-depletion 
allowance can better be visualized if we look at several com 
panies that only produce crude oil and gas so that other 
operations such as refining and marketing are not involved 
particularly the losses incurred in marketing by the majors 

Argo Oil Corp., listed on the New York Stock Exchangy 
a strictly oil and gas producer made net profits after taxes 
in the year 1952 of $3,496,477 and paid Federal income 
taxes of $91,600. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., for the year ended June 
30, 1952, had net income after taxes of $2,234,688 and paid 
Federal income taxes of $78,082 

The Superior Oil Co. (California) for the year ended 
August 31, 1952, had net income of $11,900,165 and paid 
Federal income taxes of $200,000. The following year, 19° 
this company made over $12 million and instead of income 
taxes paid, the reports show a tax credit. And, it charged 
off $19,302,531 for drilling and development investments 

But one of the biggest and best companies enjoying this 
depletion subsidy is Amerada Petroleum Corp. I tried to secure 
from the reports the amount of Federal income tax paid by 
Amerada but find this item is buried in a classification read 
ing: “Operational, general expenses, taxes, etc.” It is quite 
obvious that Amerada pays little, if any Federal income taxes 
though in the year 1952 this company made net profit of 
$15,896,000 

A BUSINESSMAN’S DREAM 

In the January 1946 issue of Fortune magazine there ay 
peared a long article on Amerada Petroleum Corp. which 
summed up this depletion racket and its twin, the writing off 
of drilling and development investments as an expense, very 
well. It said 

“Amerada’s tax situation is a businessman's dream. The 
corporation quite literally does not have to pay any Federal 
income tax if it does not want to. This is due to the highly 
reasonable provisions of the internal revenue law designed for 
producers of crude oil. Amerada pays so little in Federal 
income taxes that it does not even seprcepate the tax item in 


its annual reports. In wartime, though Amerada’s profits 








wwared, it made no provision for excess-profits taxes, and 
from 1944 to 1944 its normal Federal income tax actually 


leclined. In 1944, on a gross of $26 million, a gross profit 
‘ 


of $17 million, and net after all charges of $5 million 
Ameradas allowance for its Federal income tax was only 


‘ 00 OOO 
[HE INTEGRATED COMPANY BENEFITS 

It mong the strictly producing companies that we can 
ret an idea of the magnitude of the twin subsidy of depletion 
ywance and the writing off of drilling and development 

However, the major integrated oil companies benefit 
the degree that they produce oil and gas. Sometimes, 
hecause of many other operations, such as refining, transport 
ing and marketing, wh. -re normal income tax rules of deprecia 
tion apply, the depletion subsidy doesn't look so large 

But remember, on the present day price of crude oil the 
oil producer, whether major or independent, has about 80 

nts per barrel absolutely tax free. And, against the other 
income he can write off his investments in drilling and 
levelopment 

Though I will touch upon the subject in more detail later 
one must actually consider both the 2714 per cent depletion 
Ulowance and the writing off of drilling and development 
investments together tO pet a true picture of the company 
figures. For example: Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. in 1952, 
reported net income after taxes and expenses of $171,091,587 
ind paid Federal income taxes of $51 million. In that same 
ear of 1952 Socony Vacuum took a total cf $45,184,000 as 
the 27'%4-percent depletion allowance and wrote off another 
$52,076,000 invested in drilling and development. 

Let me call your attention to those of Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. one of Standard of New Jersey's 80-percent- 
owned companies. On balance this Humble Co. is a big 
producer of crude oil. In 1952 Humble Oil & Refining Co 
made net income after taxes and expenses of $145,292,144 
ind paid Federal income taxes of $30,500,000. In that year 
it took a depletion allowance of $88,480,000. For tax pur- 
poses it wrote off another $63,044,110 for intangible drilling 
costs, although on its books the amount thus written off was 
only $28,498,000 

When the Revenue Code of 1954 was before the Senate, 
Senator Williams, of Delaware, endeavored unsuccessfully to 
reduce the 27'-percent depletion allowance to 15 percent 
He submitted some astounding figures for the CONGRES 
SIONAL Record of June 30, 1954. They were figures from 
the Treasury Department but identified the companies only 
by symbol. Company A, for example, took a statutory 27) 
percent depletion allowance on its tax return of $17,505,000, 
while on its own books on a cost basis the depletion amounted 
to but $518,000. The net taxable income before excess deple- 
tion was $19,447,000. Yer it’s actual taxable income was 
SS) 460.000 

THe Dry-Ho_e MytTH 

You are constantly being told, through major ot! company 
| rO} aganda that 8 out of 7] holes drilled for oil are dry holes. 
That may be true among wildcatters, but it is certainly not 
true of the integrated oi] companies. From the 1954 annual 
report of the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), I quote 

In 1953 Jersey affiliates drilled 1,478 wells to production 
from proven fields. They also drilled 382 wildcat wells. Of the 
total of 1,860 wells, 1,178 produced oil, 146 produced only 
vas, and the rest were dry holes 

For this giant in the oil industry it was better than 
roducers of oil or gas for each dry hole; quite a different 


) 


t 
ratio than the | producer out of 9 


And the 1953 annual report of Phillips Petroleum Co 


stares 
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‘The company held a full or part interest in 676 wells 
completed in 1953. This program resulted in 432 oil wells, 
23 gas-distillate wells, 135 gas wells, and 86 dry holes.” 

Rather than the 1 out of 9 producers, Phillips’ record is 
ilmost the reverse, | out of 8 rurned out to be a dry hole. 

It may be because of such instances that Senator Douglas, 
of Illinois, has been demanding a tax-refund program that 
would preserve the present oil and gas depletion allowance 
for small operators who are not able to distribute drilling 
risks within their own enterprises, contending that: 

An equal allowance is not needed in the case of large 
operators who can distribute risks through numerous drillings.” 

It is my opinion that, despite the fact that we had an excess- 
profits tax during World War II and again during the recent 
Korean War, the major oil companies and the oil producers 
paid little if amy such excess profits taxes—yet they were 
among the greatest to benefit from war. 

And, does the Federal Treasury benefit from the operations 
of the major oil companies in international trade—trade which 
is protected by a military service supported by you and me 
in taxes, and by our sons and kin in uniform? The answer is 
little if anything. In a Senate report of 1948 on “Navy Pur- 
chases of Middle East Oil” it states: 

“The oil companies have shown a singular lack of good 
faith, an avaricious desire for enormous profits, while at the 
same time they constantly sought the cloak of United States 
protection and financial assistance to preserve their vast con 
cessions. 

“The representatives of the oil companies made a special 
effort to impress the committee with the allegation that the 
parent companies, Standard Oil of California and the Texas 
Co. paid large amounts in United States taxes. 

“During the course of the hearings, however, it developed 
that their subsidiary, Bahrein (Canadian Corp.) had accumu- 
lated profits and surplus of over $91 million in the course of 
15 years on a capital stock of only $100,000. This company, 
according to the record had paid no taxes to the United States 
or even to Canada.” 


DRILLING AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


The twin subjects of percentage depletion and the write-off 
of drilling and development investments are so interrelated 
in the oil industry that they must be considered together to 
get a fair understanding of the tax subsidy thus given to oil 
producers. 

Under Treasury Department regulations, of doubrful 
legality in their origin, but later approved by the Congress, 
drillers of oil and gas wells have the option to deduct, as an 
expense, intangible drilling and development costs. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1951 described it to the House 
Ways and Means Committee as follows: 

“In addition to the highly favorable depletion allowances, 
oil producers can immediately deduct for tax purposes a sub- 
stantial part of their outlays for drilling and development 
The amounts of capital investment thus written off at the 
outset have no effect on the future percentage depletion 
deductions. This results in a double deduction with respect 
to the same capital investment. The combined impact of 
percentage depletion and the privilege of deducting drilling 
and development costs as a current expense is to wipe out the 
tax liability on income running into millions of dollars.” 

So far as I am aware the oil industry is the only industry 
that enjoys this particular type of tax avoidance or tax subsidy. 
Ir would be equivalent to you as a jobber writing off as 
expense any buildings or tanks you erect, or trucks you pur- 
chase. And, combined with the depletion subsidy, the right 
to continue to write them off your books year after year. 
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RISK ASSUMED BY GOVERNMEN1 


Proration of oil to market demand (or below), transporta- 
tion profits from operation of pipelines and tankers, fast 
writeofts for so-called emergency facilities, the 274 per cent 
depletion allowance and the privilege of writing off drilling 
and development costs have removed the financial risk of 
integrated oil companies so that they can be said to operate 
in a preferred class. If there is any risk left in the operation 
of the integrated oil producers such risk has been assumed or 
underwritten by the Federal and State Governments. 


DIRECT SUPPLIER COMPETITION 

Men with money invested in marketing facilities alone 
must compete with the direct distribution facilities of those 
so heavily fortified with Federal subsidies. | do know that 
the oil-jobber has been fairly well squeezed out of the retail 
gasoline business in the big cities and that while there are 
many hardy men left, and perhaps newcomers entering, the 
trend is to smaller operations in the areas unprofitable to the 
integrated companies. Acquisition of desirable locations and 
properties by the majors goes on as I need not tell you men 
in the business. In some figures from the Senate Smial! Business 
Committee I found that in a 61-year period Socony-Vacuum 
over the United States acquired 600 independent filling 
stations from their former independent owners and over 
200 wholesale bulk plants from independent jobbers. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER/ 

What is the answer?’ How can jobbers be protected in 
their American right to be free to buy on an open market 
as they are required to sell on an open market? In my opinion 
the answer lies in either of two directions 

1. End the phoney proration of oil production to market 
demand (or below) or at least the Federal aids thereof; and 
remove the depletion subsidy or reduce it to the point that it 
only returns the operator's capital; or 

2. Oil marketers must fight to have oil marketing divorced 
from the other branches of the oil industry 


MARKETING DIVORCEMENT 

Oil marketing divorcement can be accomplished in two 
different ways, First, it could be accomplished by legislation, 
State or Federal. With the elaborate major oil lobby that 
exists in legislative centers at this time the legislative approach 
is very doubrful. 

The most efficient way to accomplish oil marketing divorce- 
ment would be for the Department of Justice to bring suits 
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as it has in the matter of the meat packers, the moving 
, picture producers, the Pullman Co., and others, to divorce 
the marketing facilities 

One such Suit is nOoW pending on the west Coast against 
the seven major oil companies operating in that area. The 
case has long been coming to trial—far too long—but it 
will present the issue, we hope, and be favorable to divorce 
ment. When this case was filed the then Attorney General 
promised that additional segment suits would soon be filed 
The filing of such a suit here in the Middle West right now 
would perhaps be the first step in bringing about marketing 
divorcement in your area 


CONCLUSION 
I assure you that I wish I could have covered the above 
subjects in shorter time. Yet I have only given you the high 
lights. To paint the full picture of the monopolistic practice 
existing in the oil industry would take many days 
What can you do about it? Left to run its course without 
opposition I think you know the answer—the gradual dimin 
ishing of the jobber operation if not his elimination. You 
know old man Rockefeller had a slogan “pay no man a profit 
so if the oil monopoly can get you to work for meager wages 
that is exactly where you are headed 


It’s LATER THAN YOU THINK 
Perhaps it is later than we think. | know many a free heart 
in oil marketing has had to let the economics of his business 
over-rule his heart's desires. Many of you are almost as sub 
ject to the will and whims of your suppliers as if you were 
a chattel. 
ETERNAL VIGILANCI 


Americans before us have broken the chains that bound 


And that is exactly what oil jobbers must do. The facts I have 
given you and the additional facts must be taught to all 
jobbers and they in turn must tell their friends, neighbors 
and customers. Eternal vigilance was once said to be the price 
of liberty. We in oil marketing haven't been quite as vigilant 
1 oil industry 
is more powerful than the United States Government and 
/ 


as we should have been. For today the integrate 
the people in it. And, when the integrated oi] compani 
speak in the political arena they leave the impression they 
are also speaking for you 
STAND UP AND FIGH1 

If you like this oil business; if you like to run your own 
business; if you like to call yourself a free American, then 
J say to you, stand up and fight for your right: 


RIGHT TO WORK LAWS 
By J. C. GIBSON, Vice President and General Counsel, The Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railway System 


Delivered Before the Western Labor-Management Relations Conference, United States Chamber of Commerce, California 
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State Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, California, January 18, 1956 


N AREA of labor relations where a great deal is still 
left to state authority is the one dealing with compul- 
sory union membership. Here Congress, in Section 

14(b) of the National Labor Relations Act, has expressly 
reserved a large measure of control to the states. 

But the Railroad Labor Act expressly excludes state author 
ity. Section 2, Eleventh, added in 1951, contains a proviso 
that a union shop shall be permitted, any other law, state or 
federal, to the contrary notwithstanding 


Eighteen states in the South, Middlewest and West have 
right to work laws taking the form of specifi mnistitutiona 
or statutory provisions. Ordinarily these laws lay down tw 
rules: first, that the right to work shall not be denied 
reason either of membership or non-membership in ibo 
union; and second, that any agreement or understanding w 


conditions the rignit tO work in any occupation ip nm member 
ship or non-membership in a labor union is illegal and vos 


But there would seem to be other kinds of right to work 
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laws in the states which are not always recognized as such; 
for instance, there are the little Norris-LaGuardia Acts— 
ibout 29 of them—pretty largely copied after the Federal 
statute. These contain a declaration of public policy which 
says that the worker “Though he should be free to decline to 
associate with his fellows, it is necessary that he have full 
freedom of association, self-organization and designation of 
representatives of his own choosing * * *.” 29 U.S.C. Section 
102 

On its face this language would seem to set forth a public 
policy in favor of giving the worker complete freedom of 
choice as to whether he will join or decline to join a union, 
and it has been so held in some cases. In California a provision 
of the Labor Code has been construed to limit the right not to 
join to a company union, although no such limitation ts 
expressed in the language of the statute. In Indiana, where the 
little Norris-LaGuardia Act has previously been construed 
in accordance with its fairly plain terms, it forms the basis of 
a current challenge to the validity of the recent union shop 
agreement between General Motors and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers 

COMPULSORY UNIONISM 
VIOLATES CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


The right to work statutes in the states have been passed to 
implement two fundamental principles of human liberty long 
recognized as forming a part of American constitutional law 
and also widely observed in the highly civilized countries of 
Western Europe. These two principles are the right to work 
and the freedom of association 

Right to work laws have been upheld as consistent with 
Federal and State constitutions. The question that now re- 
mains is whether the laws of an opposite kind—the ones 
authorizing compulsory union membership—are compatible 
with constitutional principles. This in turn depends on two 
subsidiary issues: first, whether the Bill of Rights applies to 
what is always in form but rarely in substance a voluntary 
agreement between purely private parties; and second, 
whether compulsory union membership is violative of the 
principles of the right to work and the freedom of association 
as they have become established in the constitutional law of 
the United States. 

The first ten amendments—the Bill of Rights—and the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, for instance, do 
not apply to purely private action but instead serve only to 
check assertions of governmental power. But labor relations are 
so regulated by law today that compulsory union member- 
ship is ordinarily possible only by governmental permission 
and it is usually imposed by union leaders using as a weapon 
the great complex of powers placed in their hands by modern 
labor law. To suppose that agreements for compulsory union 
membership may under these conditions represent purely 
private action is to substitute fiction for reality. 

President Roosevelt in 1941 declared that under his leader- 
ship the government would never compel employees to join a 
union by government decree. “That,” he said, “would be too 
much like the Hitler methods toward labor.” 

But actually these are the methods which are in substance 
and effect being employed today when compulsory union 
membership is authorized by law and put in force in the 
exercise of tremendous powers granted by law to the unions. 


RIGHT TO WORK CONSTITUTIONALLY PROTECTED 
Our constitutions, State and Federal, provide that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, and the Ninth and Tenth amendments to the 
Federal Constitution reserve to the people rights and powers 
not specifically enumerated 
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The Supreme Court of the United States time after time 
has held that the right to engage in one of the common occu- 
pations of life is one of the liberties protected by these great 
constitutional guaranties, and it has held that just as the right 
to work may not be entirely denied, so it may not be made 
to depend on compliance with arbitrary and unreasonable 
conditions. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in Hanson v. Union Pacific, 
160 Neb. 669, 71 N.W. 2d 526 (1955), held unconstitutional 
the 1951 Amendment to the Railway Labor Act which pur- 
ported to legalize compulsory union membership in the rail- 
road industry. The principal grounds of decision were that the 
statute not only infringed upon the right to work but also 
denied freedom of association. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
Is CONSTITUTIONALLY PROTECTED 

Freedom of association has been upheld time after time by 
the Supreme Court of the United States as one of the funda- 
mental rights protected by the Constitution in the First and 
Fifth amendments. It is the principal legal basis for the 
recognition of the right to organize labor unions. It is a strange 
spectacle to see labor unions set out to destroy or to limit and 
qualify a fundamental constitutional liberty when it forms the 
bulwark securing their very existence. 

The right not to join is a necessary corollary of the right to 
join. The courts have so held. Without a right not to join 
there can be no such thing as a right to join. Freedom rests 
on choice. Where choice is denied, freedom is destroyed as 
well. 

Some working men and women want to join a union. Others 
do not. In either event their choice should be respected 
whether the reasons are good or bad. A union is seldom merely 
a collective bargaining representative. It is often also partly 
a political organization, partly a fraternal order, partly a social 
club, and partly an insurance concern. Even more often it 
aspires to be a state within a state—a system of government 
for the workingman—and to exercise a high degree of disci- 
pline and control over its members. None of these things may 
be objectionable where membership is on a voluntary basis, 
but they are objectionable where a man is forced into such a 
private organization against his will. 

Few people would deny that the objections of a working- 
man to joining a Communist union ought to be respected. 
But why should other reasons not also be respected? Suppose 
he objects to going into a socialist union? Suppose he objects 
to the political activities into which the union is plunged by 
its leadership? Suppose he objects to such things as sit-down 
strikes, mass picketing, violence and intimidation on and off 
the picket line, racketeering, or preaching of class warfare? 

Most unions may be free from such objections, but there are 
all kinds of unions just as there are all kinds of people. Ought 
not the workingman be left the freedom of choice which, 
among other things, would enable him to join a good union 
and stay out of a bad one? Why not leave him free to exercise 
his own judgment when it comes to joining a private 
organization of any sort? 


COMPULSORY UNION MEMBERSHIP IS OUTLAWED 
IN WESTERN EUROPE AND IN 

UNITED NATIONS’ DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

Among the free peoples of Western Europe, living in highly 
civilized communities, the right to work and the freedom of 
association are as greatly prized as they are in the United 
States. Compulsory union membership is invalid by constitu- 
tion, statute, or judicial decision in France, Western Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Austria and Switzerland. 
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In 1948 the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Article 
XX specifically provides that every person has the right to 
belong to a private association but may not be compelled to 
do so, and in Article XXIII, Section 1, the right to work is 
explicitly protected. 


ATTEMPTED JUSTIFICATION OF COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


A number of grounds are commonly brought forward to 
justify compulsory unionism, and it may be in order to 
mention briefly a few of them although they could not 
possibly excuse adoption of an arrangement so utterly alien to 
our free institutions. 

UNION SECURITY 

The first justification urged by union leaders in support of 
compulsory unionism is that something they call “union 
security” demands that they be able to force employers to 
make union membership a condition of employment. 

The difficulty with this is that it seeks to resolve a middle- 
Twentieth Century problem with Nineteenth Century think- 
ing and on the basis of Nineteenth Century facts. 

Unions are no longer the struggling organizations that they 
were when they were seeking a foothold in the 1890's and 
the early years following the turn of the Century. Yet the 
sympathies they engendered then are the same sympathies they 
seek to play on today. 

Actually the situation has been completely transformed. 
Modern labor legislation provides a vast protective framework 
around the unions unheard of a few decades ago. They enjoy 
special rights, powers and privileges by virtue of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the National Labor Relations Act, the Labor 
Management Relations Act, the Railway Labor Act, as well as 
the exemption from the antitrust laws. There are also a multi- 
tude of generally similar state enactments. These laws give the 
unions impregnable security and remove the last vestige of 
excuse for driving out of employment every person who will 
not enter their fold. 

Right to work laws have been in effect in some states for 
more than ten years. The unions have carried on and 
functioned effectively nonetheless. An economist at the Uni- 
versity of Texas known for his predisposition in favor of labor 
organizations and for his avowed hostility to right to work 
laws made a study of the experience in Texas. He concluded 
that the very substantial growth of unions there in 1939- 
1954 had not even been slowed down by the right to work 
law enacted in 1947. 

Conclusive proof that the well-run union does not need 
compulsory unionism is available in the railroad industry. For 
seventeen years—from 1934 until it was amended in 1951— 
the Railway Labor Act contained a right to work provision 
which forbade conditioning railroad employment on member- 
ship or non-membership in a labor union. But did the railroad 
unions wither on the vine during that 17-year period? Most 
assuredly they did not. On the contrary, they trebled their 
membership, extended their jurisdiction to cover, for practical 
purposes, every mile of railroad track in the United States, and 
secured enormous improvement in their financial positions. 

Some labor leaders candidly concede that they do not really 
need compulsory unionism. George M. Harrison, spokesman 
for the non-operating railroad brotherhoods before committees 
of Congress considering the 1951 Amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act, made such a concession a matter of public record 
He said that a union shop would not strengthen his bargaining 
position for the reason that he has as much economic power as 
he will ever have when he gets a majority of employees to 
vote for his union as bargaining agent. (Hearings before 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on HR 7789, 
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8ist Cong., 2nd Sess. (1950), 20-21.) 
There are substantial grounds for believing that compulsory 


membership may be harmful to unions themselves. Justice 
Brandeis, who was a great friend of labor, advised against the 


closed shop. “The objections, legal, economic and social,” he 
said “against the closed shop are so strong and the idea of a 
closed shop so antagonistic to the American spirit, that the 
insistence upon it has been a serious obstacle to union 
progress.” Some of our leading economists have suggested that 
unions are already so powerful that they should be more 
strictly regulated in the public interest. The movement for 
regulation is bound to grow with any substantial increase in 
their present powers, such as the right to conscript members 


THE NON-UNION MAN IS NOT A FREE RIDER 


The unions complain about what they call “free riders 
those workers who do not belong to a union but are forced by 
law to have their wages, hours and working conditions estab 
lished by the union representing the workers in the craft or 
class. They argue that it is unfair to let any worker share in 
the results of union bargaining without bearing any part of 
the expenses. 

But the unions themselves asked Congress for the power 
to represent and bind all employees in the bargaining unit, 
including those not union members. They saw how valuable 
this power to speak for non-members would be to them—it 
removes all competition and gives them a monopoly position 
They sought this power, knowing what obligations it entails 
and it rings very hollow indeed for them to complain that the 
immensely valuable privilege is actually a burden 

Private associations everywhere are supported by voluntary 
dues and contributions. The idea of forced payments to privat 
organizations is fundamentally incompatible with the volun 
tary character of their association. 

No private organization has any moral or equitable claim 
for compensation from those who have not sought and do not 
want the services that are thrust upon them 

Forced payments are equivalent to taxes. Taxation is a 
sovereign power and may be exercised only by the government 
and not by a labor union or any other type of private associa 
tion. 

The logic of the free rider argument would not compel the 
non-member to join a union but only to pay for the services he 
xets. Ir would not require him to join the union or to contri 
bute to the union's other ventures, such as its political activi 
ties, its insurance schemes, and its entertainments 

There is no adequate reason why non-members should pay 
anything at all for the service of the union as collective bar 
gaining representative. They do not actually get something 
for nothing. They pay for what they get when they are forced 
to surrender their right to bargain for themselves and thei: 
right to be represented by a union of their own choice. In 
some cases, at least, they get the worst of the bargain 

The benefits employees get from a union can be over 
estimated just as they can be under-estimated. The increases in 
wages in this country between 1945 and 1955 hardly came 
about altogether by virtue of union activity. Wages and stan 
dards of living have increased markedly since 1870, even in 
periods when unions exerted very little influence. A large 
part of the credit must go to scientific research, new inven 
tions, large capital investments, labor saving machinery, and 
better managerial techniques—to mention a few other factor 
resulting in the greater productivity in our economy. If labor 
unions were the dominating factors in creating these benefit 
why is it that England, France and other European countric 
where labor unions experienced earlier or more power! 
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[He PRINCIPLE OF MAJORITY RULE 

Doers Nor JUSTIFY COMPULSORY UNION MEMBERSHIP 

Nor does the principle of majority rule justify compulsory 
union membership. While it is appropriate in controlling the 
nternal affairs of a private association or a business organiza- 
tion as well as those of an agency of government, it may not 
properly be invoked to force unwilling persons into member 
ship in a private organization. The right to resort to force to 
compel adherence and submission to rule is a prerogative of 
sovereignty whose enjoyment is limited to the government and 
is not available to any private organization 

Even in affairs of government, majority rule is not absolute 
[he very purpose of the Bill of Rights is to lay restraints on 
the majority for the protection of the fundamental! rights of 
minorities 

And majority rule in governmental affairs is exercised under 

system of separation of powers and of checks and balances 
ind subject to the Bill of Rights and other constitutional 
limitations for the protection of the rights of the individual, 
with general elections at frequent and regular intervals. There 
is no corresponding protection to be found in labor organiza- 
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COMPULSORY UNIONISM IS NOT JUSTIFIED 
UNDER FREEDOM OF CONTRACT 

The plea that the union shop is merely a voluntary agree 
ment between priv it¢ parties iS not only specious but iS an 
unworthy attempt to avoid the application of constitutional 
principles 

The union shop ts not a voluntary arrangement in any true 
sense. The majority of employers in the country are opposed to 
iny form of compulsory union membership. Many of them 
have nevertheless agreed to it under coercion of labor leaders 
by strikes or threats of strikes. Where the ruling influence is 
coercion, freedom of contract is a mockery. What the 
proponents of the union shop desire is preservation not of 
freedom of contract but of freedom of coercion 

At one time the Supreme Court held that freedom of con 
tract with respect to union membership is one of the liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution. In the 30's the court reversed 
itself, sustaining the Wagner Act in outlawing contracts 
obligating a workingman not to join a union. In so holding, it 
sustained the contention of labor leaders that such a contract 
violates freedom of association and is subject to the police 
power of the government. It is a little inconsistent for the labor 
leaders, at this late date, to try to resurrect the old freedom of 
contract in respect to union membership. Mr. Thomas E. 
Harris, Associate General Counsel of the CIO, has expressed 
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his agreement with the conclusions which I have stated, con- 
ceding that compulsory unionism cannot be justified on this 
ground 

CONCLUSION 

Any form of compulsory union membership is bad. But 
it is worse to give a big, modern, countrywide union a mon- 
opoly of employment in a great national industry. It would 
give the union a monopoly power and an economic strangle- 
hold dangerous to the public welfare. The danger would be 
multiplied if compulsory union membership should be en- 
forced in all of the great industries of the United States. It 
would be compounded if all of these great monopolistic 
unions should be banded together so that a few leaders or 
perhaps a single leader at their head could dominate the 
course of affairs in this country. 

The truth is that compulsory union membership is an 
arrangement which cannot stand up under close examination. 
When its real import is explained to the people of this country, 
they are almost certain to reject it. Public opinion polls have 
shown that while a majority of the people favor labor unions, 
they oppose compulsory membership, and the majority is 
sizeable in every section of the country—North, South, East 
and West. The number of states with right to work laws on 
the books has increased despite the often effective opposition 
of the unions who have used their power as a minority pres- 
sure group to thwart the popular will in state legislatures. That 
is why the initiative is the most promising method for ob- 
taining relief. 

Governor Lausche, five-times elected governor of Ohio, 
declared only a few days ago on a nationwide television pro- 
gram his opposition to any form of compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

Governor Lausche knows of course that he will be attacked 
as anti-labor for his courageous declaration by labor leaders, 
who are in the habit of placing this label on anyone who 
opposes anything embraced within their program—the weaker 
their cause the greater their vehemence. When a public man 
of unquestioned judgment in a great industrial state like 
Ohio feels that the time is appropriate to cry out against an 
abuse like compulsory unionism, surely the employers of the 
country with a more immediate interest and a more direct 
responsibility for the fair treatment of all of their employees— 
union and non-union alike—should take just as firm a stand. 
In so doing, they can be confident that they are serving the 
long-range interests of everyone concerned, including the inter- 
est of the people of the country in steering clear of the estab- 
lishment of institutions hostile to the genius of a free people 
ind tending inevitably towards the collectivistic state. 


An Executive's Responsibility 
in Government 


POLITICAL MISAPPROPRIATION OF TAX MONEY 
By J. BRACKEN LEE, Governor of Utah 


Delivered to The Executives’ Club of Chicago, lllinots, January 6, 1956 


OVERNOR CHAPMAN, other distinguished guests, 
and members of the Executives’ Club of Chicago: Let 
me say, first, that | am deeply grateful to this organ- 

ization lor your invitation to appear on this program I think 
you have a wonderful group here. And I like the idea of your 
inviting men of different beliefs and different philosophies to 


speak to you, because if we're going to know the truth, it 
seems to me that we must endeavor at all times to try to hear 
from those who differ in their opinions. 

There is a story about one of our good citizens going to 
the income tax collector's office for the purpose of having his 
income tax form filled out, and he asked a question of the col- 
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lector, and the collector told him that he was there to help 
him fill out his return, and it was none of his business where 
his next meal was coming from. 

I don’t feel like that individual, because I believe that it is 
my business and the business of every citizen to defend the 
rights of each other. I believe that it is my duty here today 
to appear before you with the thought in mind that I want 
to defend your individual rights. I am very much interested 
in protecting the rights and the liberties of every individual 
in this room, in the state of Illinois and this nation. 

I believe that, for the reason that if I am going to maintain 
my freedoms, my liberties and my rights, I must stand up and 
defend the liberties and the rights of every other individual. 
In other words, in my opinion, we must all practice this old 
rule, the Golden Rule, of doing unto the other fellow as you 
would like to have him do unto you. 

I know that you have had other speakers here who would 
most wholeheartedly disagree with what I have to say. | know 
that you are an open-minded group of people, otherwise you 
would not do that. 

I have been in government for approximately twenty years 
During that entire time I have been in the executive branch of 
government. I have seen it from the inside. I'm sorry that every 
American couldn't have served in the positions that I have. | 
don’t profess to be an expert; I merely pass on to you some 
things that I have believed in and still believe in. 


IGNORED LESSONS OF HISTORY 


I think one of the failures in our country has been the fact 
that we have failed properly to instruct our young people in 
our schools in the history of our country and the history of 
our form of government. 

Every scientist and every inventor knows that he must keep 
a record of his mistakes and his experiments, in order that 
they will not be repeated. And the nation should do that if 
it is going to avoid the mistakes of the past. 

I am a great believer in history, for that reason, and I base 
my arguments upon the mistakes of the past, and I feel that we 
are repeating many that we would not have made had we had 
this knowledge at the proper time. I think al! that any of us 
have to do is to read a little history to find that no nation on 
the face of this earth, in all the history of man, has trod the 
path that we are traveling today in this nation without the loss 
of its form of government. 

I have always believed—and stil] believe—that this Constitu- 
tion that we have is undoubtedly one of the finest documents 
ever written by man, and it was written by men who appreci- 
ated freedom, who endeavored in the writing of this document 
to do everything within their power to protect not only them 
selves but the generations that were to follow. 

They believed that you could not trust men with too much 
power. And the Constitution, itself, does not limit the powers 
of the people themselves, but only serves one purpose, and 
that is to limit the power of government over its people. They 
did not necessarily mean that no one could be trusted. They 
simply meant that it was a human weakness that existed in the 
heart of every individual—to abuse that power if they had 
too much. 

They would do it honestly, with the honest belief down in 
their hearts that if they just had more power over the people, 
they could do a better job for the people. 

I think it could be said that most people who are deeply 
religious, or who believe in some particular faith, would hon- 
estly believe that if they could abolish al] other faiths and get 
the people to join theirs, the people would be better off. 
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ABUSE OF POWER 

There is an honest abuse of power, undoubtedly, in the 
minds of the men who have power in Washington today. The 
very things that they do that I disagree with, they honestly 
believe are the best things to do 

But this Constitution didn’t say to men in public office that 
“We trust you with complete power to do what you think ts 
best by the people.” It did say, “We trust you to do what is 
best by the people, within the limits of this Constitution.” 
And over the years we have slowly but surely permitted—in 
my opinion and in the opinion of many individuals who be- 
lieve in the Constitution—the vioiation of the Constitution 
And I have come to this conclusion, that we are fooling our- 
selves; actually, we no longer have a Constitution; it has been 
taken from us. 

For at least 150 years of our existence there was no doubt 
about the limitations placed upon those in public office, but 
for some reason, some of our people decided that there was 
a Clause in this Constitution that says “The welfare of the 
people,” so many of our courts and many others assumed that 
this welfare clause said that “You, as the administrators of 
government, can do anything that you think is for the welfare 
of the people.” And, of course, if we all agree upon that theory 
then you have no Constitution, for the very simple reason that 
I, as the Governor of my state, if I had the unlimited power 
to do what I think is just and right by my people, could say 
to a local newspaper that disagreed with me, “You no longer 
can publish that, because I think it’s detrimental to the welfare 
of my people.” In other words, I can be absolutely honest in 
the violation of the Constitution. 

I might point out to you that your government doesn’t trust 
its own people. The government doesn’t trust us. The govern 
ment has rules and regulations and laws for men in every walk 
of life. We limit what doctors can do. We limit what manu 
facturers can do. We force people to live up to these rules 
because a few people have violated them; therefore, the gov 
ernment says no one can be trusted—"“We must regulate and 
control all of them.” 

Knowing that, in the next breath we have turned around 
and said to those in government office, “We'll trust you with 
more and more and more powers.” 

The point that I am trying to make is this, that we are al] 
human beings. We are all subject to the same weaknesses, and 
if we are apt to violate the rules of business, is there any reason 
why we won't violate the rules of government if we have too 
much power? 

The very history of this country illustrates that we can't 
trust people with too much power. We have seen it abused 
during my lifetime. When certain branches of industry took 
advantage of their employees—there was no question about 
it—when they had the power to do so, they did it. And we 
notice today that labor leaders, with the tremendous power 
they have built up, have abused that power, and will continue 
to abuse it so long as they have too much. There is every reason 
to believe that we cannot trust people with too much power 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

I submit to you that there are only two fundamental, basi: 
forms of government. Either the government runs the people 
or the people run the government. You can call this by any 
name that you want to—socialism, communism, a dictatorship 
an absolute kingdom or anything else—but so long as you 
have all-powerful governments, they are one and the same 
thing. 

We can have degrees of abuse with power. We may be for 
tunate and get a benevolent leader who wil! not go too far ir 
the abuse of power, but as long as you have the machinery 
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there, when that man passes on or is removed from office, the 
machinery is there for the continuation of the abuse of this 
power. 

Our form of government says that we won't permit men in 
public office to abuse that power, and therefore we have the 
Constitution. Now, unless we stand by the Constitution, and 
unless we believe in it, then it is inevitable that we are going 
into this type of government where the government becomes 
the master and the people the servants. To me it’s just as 
simple as that. 

I have heard the argument by many people that we are in 
a new age; we have new inventions; we can now commute to 
Europe in a matter of hours where it used to take days; we 
have new means of communication through the telephone, tele- 
graph and television; therefore, we've got to have a new and 
modern government, so we have used the excuse that we've 
got to change this government to a modern form. 

Well, I don’t think there is any harm in trying to find a new, 
modern form of government to fit a certain age. I see no harm 
in that. But is there anything new and modern about what 
we are doing in government today? It was practiced in Rome 
and it was practiced in Greece. There isn’t one single thing 
in government that we are doing today that wasn’t done before. 
The trend isn’t toward something new; it is toward something 
obsolete. 

I am, of course, referred to as a “reactionary.” I realize that 
we have twisted words until today no one really knows what 
we mean when we refer to these different things, but it sounds 
' bad, so I'm a “reactionary.” 

But I would ask you, what is the most modern, progressive 
form of government on the face of the earth if it isn’t our 
constitutional form of government? The oldest form is this 
all-powerful theory of government, whether it be socialism 
of communism or a dictatorship. There is nothing new about 
it. 

APPLICATION OF GOLDEN RULE 

Of course, I say to you that the philosophy of government 
has nothing to do with science. Science has nothing to do 
with the philosophy of government. The philosophy of govern- 
ment is a way of dealing with each other, dealing with human 
beings. It is the science of dealing with each other. And is 
there any other finer rule than the Golden Rule when it comes 
to dealing with other people? And, after all, that is all in the 
world that our Constitution is. It is based on that theory of 
justice, fairness and equality for all—the Golden Rule. It’s 
just that simple 

Doesn't the Golden Rule apply to a greater degree when 
you have more people, and people are living closer together, 
than it does when you are further apart? You can put a man 
out here on the highway with one automobile, with no other 
car on the highway, and he can do as he pleases. He can ride 
on the left-hand side of the road or speed or do anything else. 
He can disregard the Golden Rule. 

But you put two people on that road and you have to start 
applying the Golden Rule if you're going to get along with 
those people. 

I lived out here on a 40-acre tract, and my closest neighbor 
was 40 acres away from me. I could go out and shoot my gun 
and violate all the rules, do anything I wanted to, because | 
was not harming him. Bur in moving next door to him, it 
seems to me the Golden Rule must apply to a greater degree 
than ever. 

I think we are getting away from this spiritual thing that 
was built into our Constitution, of dealing with others, how 
to treat other people. And how we so completely disregard 
the other fellow today! 

I have no argument with the school people who desire to 
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have a better school system, because I don’t think we'd be 
very good Americans if every one of us were not honestly 
interested in a better school system, but I find in these organ- 
ized minorities that they build up their case and then they 
completely disregard everything else and everybody else. I 
contend that it’s fine to make their case, but they must not 
disregard the fact that somebody has to pay this bill, and that 
we are limited as to how far we can go. This applies to each 
and every one of these groups that are looking out only for 
their own welfare. I don’t know how you're going to make a 
better country out of this if we're going to disregard the 
proper manner in dealing with each other. 


ROAD TO ECONOMIC DESTRUCTION 


Another thing I have noticed about these groups that are 
organized for their own particular gain and their own par- 
ticular benefit—they never raise their voices against an ex- 
penditure or throwing away of money somewhere else. It 
seems to me it would be very simple for those who honestly 
would like to improve their particular business to point out 
where we are wasting our money and throwing it away, but 
then I realize that we come right up against the philosophy 
of people who do not believe in the constitutional form of 
government, who honestly think it is a failure, and who feel 
that people are incapable of self-government, and therefore 
we must have a group in power to tell us how to conduct our 
lives. And if you talk to them about cutting down, or saving 
money somewhere, balancing our budget, thvy're not interested 
in that, because it is part of the scheme to tear this whole thing 
down with extravagance and waste. 

Actually, the Hoover Commission, after spending a lot of 
money—and a lot of fine people were on that Commission 
pointed the way to saving billions of dollars. Perhaps we would 
have had more for our schools and highways and other things, 
perhaps we could liquidate some of this debt if we had fol- 
lowed that, but you don’t find people who have a motive to 
destroy this constitutional government supporting that theory. 

It has been proved that you can train an army for one- 
seventh the cost of training it today. You can train the army 
through your National Guard, and keep them home, for one- 
seventh the cost, under the direction of regular army officers. 
You can train them just the way you're training them now, 
only they wouldn't be lying around an army camp, or scattered 
all over the world at our expense; they would be home, where 
they have jobs. But that doesn’t appeal to these people who 
are trying to destroy this Constitution. That is a part of the 
plan. Destroy your country economically. 

In my opinion, you haven't got a Constitution left. Many 
people doubt that, but there are a lot of people who know it 
because they have come in contact with what they honestly 
believe to be violations, and some day you will come in contact 
with that, and then, when you do, you will believe. I have seen 
it operate at home; I know how it’s done. 

I am convinced that there is only one way to change it, 
and that is through the people themselves. If there aren’t sufh- 
cient Americans in this country who believe in this constitu- 
tional form of government, and who want to preserve it, it’s 
never going to be preserved. 

I think I am bloodying my head against a brick wall to try 
to test this income tax question before our federal courts. I am 
in hopes by doing it that I may get the American people to 
thinking a little bit, and I’m certain if you can get enough 
Americans to think, they are going to do something about it. 
That's my only purpose. If I can’t convince a sufficient number 
of Americans of the danger that confronts us, it’s a lost cause, 
but I believe it is my duty to do everything in my power to 
bring this to the attention of the people. 
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TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM 


I think that in this particular instance, many of the argu- 
ments we hear seem ridiculous to me. I think many in this 
room can be found guilty of the same thing that we are all 
guilty of, and that is this trend toward socialism. You see it 
strikingly illustrated in the argument that public power is a 
good thing because it’s a national resource, and it should 
belong to all the people. 

I visited the Tennessee Valley Authority, and, for the life 
of me, I couldn't feel that I owned any part of it when I went 
through it. 

I would suggest to you that if you believe that public power 
is a good thing, then instead of risking a lifetime obligation 
to own 1/160,000,000 of the power business, you buy one 
share of stock in some company. The difference will be that 
you will get a dividend on the stock, but the obligation to the 
Federal Government will cost you money the rest of your 
life, because it doesn’t pay dividends. It collects assessments. 

But those who believe that this idea of an all-powerful 
government is a good thing, and who argue that a natural 
resource should belong to ali of the people, never advocate 
that we take everything over at once. The theory is to start 
with one thing. They settled on the idea of power. Where we 
fall down is that we are not directly affected, because we don’t 
own stock in a power company, and we have our business to 
tend to, so we let the power people fight their own battle. 
They are at a terrific handicap; they have no one to defend 
them but themselves. The politicians are pointing out what 
a blessing it would be if the government would take over, 
and they have more money than the power companies do, 
so eventually they sell a great number of people on the idea 
that this is a natural resource, and the government should 
own. it. 

But you must realize that once that is accomplished, they 
move into other fields. After all, mining is a natural resource, 
and the same argument can be put up that we ought to take 
over mining. And the government should take over the oil 
business; that’s another resource; it’s another step. They'll take 
over the railroads; that’s another national! resource. In fact, all 
of these things are natural resources. 

And when you get right down to it, what is a little farm 
if it isn’t a natural resource? And why should that farmer of 
40 acres go without? 

So, you see, eventually there is only one goal to this, and 
that is complete domination by your government, with too 
much power in the hands of some people. 

I am asked, “Whom would you support for public office?” 
Well, of course, I'm going to do like everybody else; I'm going 
to support the one I think comes nearest to what I stand for. 


NEED OF POWER LIMITATIONS 

I am rapidly coming to the conclusion (and I have come 
to it for the reason that I have seen this operate in my own 
state) that we, as people, ask too much from public officials. 
We ask too much because the human weakness exists. In other 
words, once we have tasted power, we don't want to give up 
any of it. We resent the other fellow’s having it, so we con- 
demn him, and then the minute we get it, we like it so well 
that we expand it. That is pretty much what has happened be- 
tween one party and the other. Pretty soon you'll see very little 
difference. 

I have come to this conclusion, that we are asking too much 
of these people to give this up, and I doubt very much if there 
is a man in this room who can hand-pick every single Senator 
and every single Representative, and the President of the 
United States, and have a majority of them reverse their posi- 
tion or give up these powers, because they look at it differently, 
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once they have their hands on it, and they honestly feel, “Oh, 
with a little more power, I could do a better job for you. 
I could make you over. I don’t think you should live that way. 
It’s wrong for the country. I want you to live the way I want 
you to live.” So this is a human weakness. 


ALERTING THE PUBLIC 

I come to this conclusion, that it is far better that I lift my 
voice to fight the system that is destroying us, and do every- 
thing in my power to alert the people to put limitations of 
power upon their public officials. Unless you can awaken the ° 
American people, this job can never be done. If you believe 
in it, if you believe in a better country, if you believe in lifting 
the morals of the people by appealing to the strength in 
people, rather than lowering the morals of people by appealing 
to their weaknesses, the job can be done. It is inevitable that 
the nation will get weaker when we appeal to the weakness 
of man. 

So what would I do? I don’t think I'm going to raise my 
voice too much to elect any individual, particularly, because 
I think I'm going to get more of the same, no matter who 
it is. But I want to alert the people so that the people will 
demand that we return to the constitutional limitations on this 
abuse of power. 

We say we can’t reduce the taxes in this country, Un 
doubtedly, they are the highest that have ever existed in any 
nation on earth. We have a direct debt of $280 billions of 
dollars, and I am told we have a potential debt that will bring 
this to approximately $500 billion dollars—through the guar- 
anteeing of mortgages and loans and other things that we 
have gone into, things we would certainly have to pay off 
if we get up against it. 


ECONOMIC INCONSISTENCIES 

We can’t balance the budget. We need new school buildings 
We need new highways. And yet we've got money to give 
away all over the world, including England, which has made 
three tax reductions in the last three years and intends to make 
another to its people. For the life of me, I can’t understand 
what is the matter with the American people. 

We could become a nation respected and admired by othe: 
nations. No other nation respects or admires this country 
today. What have we got for the give-awa, moneys we give? 

Some people say, “Well, we saved Greece.” I think Greece 
could save itself. They could have done a fine job. I think we 
could at least have loaned them the money, and, as time went 
on, when they could afford to, they could have paid ir bach 
It would have been a respectable deal between respectable 
people, not a deal where we are using our influence to influ 
ence them. 

Actually, do we help people in another nation when we 
support the government that runs that nation? How do we 
know that the people of that nation wouldn't have overthrown 
that particular form of government in a few years if we 
hadn't supported them with our money? We're not supperting 
peoples over there. We're not supporting the poor. We're sv, 
porting political parties. And how consistent are we? We'r 
suporting Communist governments. We're supporting dicta 
torships. We're supporting socialist parties 

Are we fair with those people when we do that? Wou'd 
we feel the same if the conditions were reversed? Supposing 
England decided the Democratic Party should be supported 
and started feeding money to the Democratic Party in th 
country. I'm sure every American would resent it. We don't 
want that interference, and yet we are interfering with thes 
nations. 

I think all you have to do is look at the record, the record 
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of the last fifteen or twenty years—blunder after blunder, and 
we're still doing it. 

Perhaps these people are honest. Maybe they honestly be- 
lieve that is the only way out of this. I happen to differ with 
them. I think there is a lot better and more respectable way 
out. I don't believe that our leaders should have the power to 
decide what they think is right. I think they should still be 
limited 

Just as surely as we are here, unless there is some considera- 
tron given to a reduction in taxes, the people of this nation are 
going to end up with a poor nation. There is no other answer, 
because you're killing the initiative of people. 


ASSERT YOUR LEADERSHIP 


| see that I'm running out of time here. There are a number 
of you, I'm sure, who have some questions, and I'll do my best 
to try to answer them. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


I want to close this by saying to you that you are leaders. So 
many people say to me, “We don’t need talking to. You talk to 
this group down here.” Did you ever stop to think of the 
power of your particular leadership? Every man in this room 
has a number of friends who look to him for advice. If you 
believe this thing is wrong, for goodness’ sake, don’t hesitate 
to say so. It is only by speaking up that we will show leadership 
upon your part. If you think it’s right, there is nothing I can 
do about it. But I say to those of you who do not believe that 
I am right—give this a little honest thought. If you don’t 
come up with the same conclusion I do, there is no harm done. 
If you do, I'm certainly going to be grateful to you—and | 
think the time will come when you will be grateful—for giv- 
ing it a little thought. 

It has been a pleasure. You have been a fine audience. | 
enjoyed it very much. Thank you. 


Significant Trends 
in Municipal Politics 


STATES’ WRONGS RATHER THAN STATES’ RIGHTS MAY BE OUR PROBLEM 


By ROBERT E. MERRIAM, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C. 
Former Alderman from the Fifth Ward, City Council, City of Chicago 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, December 12, 1955 


WOULD LIKE to look with you at some of the problems 

of our cities and our municipal governments. We live in 

a world of unbelievable change, and our Cities are a 
product of that change. Few of us recall that when our national! 
constitution was written, 95 percent of our ancestors were rural 
dwellers and only 5 percent were living in the 24 urban cen- 
ters, as compared to 4,000 urban areas today. Over half our 
population today—84,671,000 people to be almost exact— 
live in just 168 concentrated built-up agglomerations that we 
call metropolitan areas. 

14 of these metropolitan areas exceed 1,000,000 popula- 
n10n 

’ of them contain more than 50 percent of their respec- 
tive states’ population. 

One state, Ohio, has 10 metropolitan areas that contain 
over 60 percent of the entire state population. 

-While the total U. S. population increased 14 percent in 
the decade 1940-1950, the metropolitan areas increased by 21 
percent, and within the metropolitan areas (but outside the 
central cities) this figure rose to 34 percent. 

-Your metropolitan area, Detroit, grew by 27 percent in 

decade, with the areas outside the central city expanding 

) percent while the central city grew only 14 percent. 

These metropolitan centers of today, of course, are the best 
measure of our industrial prowess. The productive might and 
ndustrial genius, of which this metropolitan area is the great- 
est symbol, represent, far more than any new weapons, the 
deterrent to Communist aggression. 

[he metropolitan area is the product of our increased 
specialization, both industrial and agricultural, and the develop- 
ment of the modern means of transportation—for which De- 
troit is the great symbol. The telephone and the automobile 
are the prime movers in the vast centrifugal movement which 
is throwing population further and further out, away from 
the center of the metropolitan area. 


The effect of all this on government is staggering. Our 
national constitution makes no provision for organizing the 
subdivisions of the states, because no problem existed in 1787 
when there were only 24 urban centers. Most state constitu- 
tions were written or rewritten before the urban phenomenon 
became a real thing. And we all know that state legislatures 
today still are dominated by the rural sections. However, cer- 
tain common forms of local government were adopted by the 
states. Most states were divided into counties, and counties 
were divided into townships. Towns or incorporated places, in- 
cluding cities, were created where clusters of people gathered. 
To handle the education of the young, school districts were 
created and generally were superimposed on top of the county- 
township organization. And finally, a series of special districts 
were created, including everything from mosquito-abatement 
districts to transit authorities, sanitary districts, park districts, 
and housing authorities. Many of these special districts were 
formed on what I believe is the mistaken notion that the more 
governments and elected officials there were, the more demo- 
cratic one became. Sometimes these new governmental units 
were formed because citizens, incensed over corruption or 
graft in their existing local governments, would hope to avoid 
this corruption by setting up a new special district to bypass 
the discredited city government. Sometimes new governmental 
units were piled on top of the existing structure because of 
state constitutional or statutory limitations on taxing or bond- 
ing power which restricted the ability of established local gov- 
ernments to meet new needs. Sometimes they came about 
because of national legislation authorizing aid for specific tasks, 
on the condition that special agencies would be created to do 
the job. Part of the proliferation just happened—like Topsy, 
the urban governments just growed. 

Whatever the cause, here is what we find today: 

—16,210 separate governments exist in these 168 metro- 
poliran areas—an average of 96 per area. 
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But some do much worse .. . 

—New York metropolitan area—1,071 governments 

—Chicago—960 

—Philadelphia—702. 

—Pittsburgh—6 16. 

—St. Louis—420. 

—Oakland—372. 

—and Detroit—355 governments in the metropolitan area. 

What do we find as a result? — 

—city-suburb jealousies. 

I had a debate one day with the Mayor of a suburban town 
in the Chicago area about whether there was a metropolitan 
problem. I must say that I felt somewhat frustrated when we 
even had to debate the premise of the argument. 

—police work hampered by jurisdictional problems. 
In Cook County, the home county of Chicago, there are 101 
different police forces just in that one county. Because there 
are 101 police forces a very heinous murder of 3 youths 
that occurred in a no man’s land of responsibility is being 
badly bungled; no one knows exactly who is responsible 
for doing what. So these aren't merely theoretical problems 
that we are talking about. 

—transportation needs not integrated. 

—planning in most areas almost non-existent on an area 

basis (Although I hope you know that your metropolitan 

area is a welcome exception to this case.) 

—problems of water supply, sewage and drainage, to men- 

tion a few of the many problems from the proliferation of 

governments. 

—a long ballot—sometimes called—in Chicagoland at least 

—the bedsheet ballot because of its size. 

—so many elected officials one never knows whom to blame 

when things go wrong. Chicagoans elect 389 officials, to give 

you an example of the problem one area faces. 

And all this time the problems of these metropolitan areas 
have been multiplying. 

.... The central areas of cities have been deteriorating; we 

are just beginning to learn the technique of harvesting a 

new crop of houses and buildings in an old city. 

. ... Transportation needs create problems of undreamed 

magnitude—whether it be that hour's ride from an air- 

port, the problems of a complex network of highways, con- 
gestion of cars, the question of whether to build parking 
garages at a cost of $16,000,000, the problems of an ailing 
public transportation system; these are only some of the 
problems of urban life today. (Chicago has 1,000,000 people 
every day who descend upon and then leave the central 
downtown area. And they are all in a hurry—both ways. 

And many of them arrive in their automobiles. ) 

.... We are trying to make sense out of land usages which 

have grown by happenstance rather than reason—industry 

next to residence, highways cutting up industrial areas, long 
commercial ribbons, etc. 

.... We have urgent problems of housing standards and 

decent shelter. 

.... We have health hazards aggravated by congestion; 

smoke is just one of the many health problems. 

.... We have organized criminal elements preying upon 

the wealth of these urban concentrations. 

.. . . We have tremendous educational and recreational 

needs. 

.... And there are problems of intergroup relations in the 
urban melting pot. 

Any one of these problems is enough to stagger the imagina- 
tion of even the bold of heart. When added together and then 
considered in the framework of divided governments and dif- 
fused power, they add up to a national crisis. 
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Take a quick look at the problem of circulating people 
around a metropolis as an example. Cars are built to go faster 
and faster on roads that take them slower and slower, and 
present horrible problems of congestion. An expressway pro 
gram costing several hundred million dollars helps. But have 
we adequately provided spaces for cars to park when they 
arrive at their destination? And can we ever keep up with 
this insatiable demand for parking space? Yet every public 
transportation system in the country is having trouble keeping 
its head above water, and buses on city streets are involved in a 
vicious cycle: the buses move slowly because they must fight 
the traffic of private autos; because the buses move slowly even 
more people drive their own cars; which means more con 
gestion and even slower bus tumes; which means that even 
more people drive their cars, leading to even more congestion, 
which leads to a further loss of bus riders; which means a 
fare raise to make up for the loss of revenue; which results in 
even fewer riders; and so the cycle goes. But we are only 
beginning to talk about monorails or other modern transporta 
tion media that might move the huge volume of passengers 
that need to get somewhere within the metropolitan area, ( not 
just the city)—and usually, as I say, in a hurry. 

Or take the problem of the urban melting pot. The central 
city has always been the receiving center for the newest mi 
grants to the city. The successive waves of European migrants 
—the Irish, Italians, Poles—have now been succceded by the 
last remaining market of unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
the southern negro. This migration is necessary if our industry 
is to continue to expand. A committee on which I served, 
studying racial tensions in Chicago, heard testimony which 
upset some wishful thinkers who were hoping for a return to 
what they liked to call “the good old days.” A student of 
population movement said, “The day migration from the 
South ends is the day you should begin to worry. It will mean 
that your industry has stopped growing.” The eyes of some 
tough-minded citizens of Chicago were opened by this com 
ment. 

Politically, this migration presents added problems. The 
negro does not blend into the life of the community as rapidly 
as did his predecessor migrants—his skin is a different color 
even if his problems are the same. And so he is pressed more 
closely together—many times in unbelievable living condi 
tions—subject to the prey of unscrupulous demagogues who 
want to exploit him for personal power or gain. Block voting 
of any kind is dangerous and blind. A hemmed-in population 
living in crowded, congested quarters, bound together by the 
pressure from a hostile society, presents even more problems. 

The urban negro can present a block of votes of unparal 
leled power. In my home town (where we have partisan na 
tional politics at the local level), the negro—who overwhelm 
ingly supports the Democratic Party—gets the worst services 
as thanks for his support; he has the least police protection 
and garbage collection; and the most illegal conversions of 
buildings. The dominating powers in the government get away 
with it only because they know, because of party labels and 
allegiances, that they can get away with it. 

I don’t pretend to know the answer to this problem. The 
answer lies deep in the souls of men. But I do know that we 
can't get away from the problem simply by fleeing to the 
suburbs or living in an ivory tower. You who are in industry 
—and who need the labor supply to keep your factories going 
—most certainly have a grave responsibility to help find som«e 
answers. The solution does not lie in abandoning as beyond 
redemption the central city—which after all is the nerve cen 
ter of every metropolitan area. 

I have thrown at you fast and furiously some of the head 
aches of metropolitan life, and I have barely scratched the sur 
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face at that. When we look at these and many other things 
that local governments do, we begin to ask ourselves how any- 
one can ever say that these things are unimportant. 

We have been the most inventive society the world has yet 
known—in our governmental as well as in our industrial life. 
We have painfully built up the only truly effective decen- 
tralized government in the world. We have devised and made 
work a system of divided powers between these levels of gov- 
ernment—national, state, and local—and within the levels as 
well, with the courts, the legislatures and the executive branch. 

Is it asking too much that we now turn greater attention 
to making that which we have developed really work? Are we 
to say that these vast, urban agglomerations cannot be so 
organized to provide effectively and rapidly that which people 
demand. 

The metropolitan area is here to stay—as are its problems, 
and the problems have only begun. The task before us is to 
develop, at the metropolitan level, governmental mechanisms 
which can meet present-day problems. 

In terms of governmental structure, there are some possible 
remedies to these metropolitan ailments. The growing urban 
centers once solved these problems of expansion by annexing 
the new urban territory. Without this procedure, most of the 
large central cities of today would not be in existence. But 
around the turn of the century this trend slowed down, again 
partly because of widespread corruption in municipal govern- 
ments, partly because suburbanites thought they could avoid 
the problems of the central city by politically divorcing them- 
selves from it, partly because they thought they could avoid 
expanding tax burdens by remaining independent. Today we 
are burdened with the results of this philosophy. Some cities, 
like Detroit, have special problems created by the end of an- 
nexation with cities completely within the central city. (Such 
a situation leads to some special headaches when expressways 
are being located, to mention just one example.) None of 
the above stated reasons for independent communities are as 
valid today: congestion in schools, double shifts, and high tax 
rates are metropolitan-wide problems, not just city-wide. We 
have found that corruption is not associated with bigness as 
much as it is with disinterest (which can be as prevalent in 
the suburb as in the central city). And with the movement of 
industry ever outward, problems of plant location are area- 
wide, not just central-city-wide. The plain fact is that there is 
no way to escape the problems of urbanism, short of leaving 
the urban area—and this just isn't going to happen. 

But the psychological block to annexation is so great as to 
preclude that method as a practical solution to metropolitan 
problems. As an alternative, some have urged the strengthen- 
ing and fortifying of county government. Yet most county 
governments are headless wonders, with large boards and no 
central executive responsibility. City-county consolidations 
have been tried with some success in a few urban areas, but 
there has been no general enthusiasm for this technique. In 
some metropolitan regions, area-wide authorities have been 
established to cope with specific problems. 

What happens is that usually when there is agreement that 
there is a metropolitan problem, somebody suggests another 
new government—for sanitation, or highways, or water, or 
the like. To the extent that such an authority provides services 
on an area basis, it may be good. But the net result is a further 
growth in the number of independent governments, the num- 
ber of elected or appointed officials, the diffusion of authority, 
and the fragmentalization of responsibility. 

A quick calculation shows that the authorities in the Detroit 
area have a total of 128 members all told; just to examine a 
map of their differing jurisdictions makes me dizzy. If carried 
to its ultimate extreme, we would end up with a metropolitan 
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authority for each functional activity of government, and we 
might be worse off than before. Some such units may be help- 
ful. For instance, a really effective metropolitan planning unit 
(like the one in Detroit) can be a real assist in area develop- 
ment. And I don’t mean to imply by my remarks that all such 
authorities are bad, or that they don’t do a good job in and of 
themselves. 

It seems clear to me, however, that the only effective answer 
lies in the development of some kind of integrated metropolitan 
government. An improved county structure with a county man- 
ager or some similar responsible executive authority might be 
one possibility. A federation of governments, on the Toronto 
pattern, is another possibility, with the over-all metropolitan 
government being given certain area-wide responsibilities and 
certain individual local units retaining administration of those 
services which can still be carried out effectively on a small- 
scale basis. New York's borough system is an example of this, 
and has worked well, but it covers only a part of that metro- 
politan area. 

Whatever the particular scheme, somehow we have to pro- 
duce a governmental structure which is able to provide serv- 
ices and at the same time develop the political structures and 
processes that are comprehensible and accountable to the elec- 
torate. 

Of one thing I am very certain, however: the near break- 
down of governmental services will never be solved by some 
easily-found gimmick or panacea. We Americans are great on 
this and we traditionally look for shortcuts. In government, 
when a problem finally is identified and recognized we usually 
look for that easy answer. Create a new authority! Change the 
election laws! Bring in voting machines. Get a new charter! 
These are the traditional! chants of the well-intentioned short- 
Cut artist. 

Some of these proposals are good, but as a means not an 
end. None solves the basic problems. Effective metropolitan 
government must be simply organized, the responsibilities 
must be clearly allocated, and it must be able to cope with all 
the problems of all of the area. 

And I am certain of one other fact: the answer to this what 
ails us will never be found in Washington. The greatest con- 
tribution of our society to government was the federal system 
with wide areas of local autonomy. Before running to Wash- 
ington with our problems we ought to ask ourselves: “If we 
had the will could we perform this function ourselves?” In 
far too many instances, had the question been asked, the 
answer would have been yes. 

I am one who believes that states’ rights should be more 
than a political slogan. But like everything else, it must be 
worked at to succeed. States’ wrongs rather than states’ rights 
may be our problem. And the same applies to local govern- 
ments. In my office at the Bureau of the Budget in Washing- 
ton a steady stream of visitors, including many businessmen, 
come wanting the national government to do something for 
them. 

Many of the activities they come to talk about are im- 
portant—but can we really talk about states’ rights or against 
encroachment by the national government if we continue to 
follow the easy trail to Washington? And must we admit that 
these services will be better performed if done by the national 
government? 

The Bureau of the Budget is now finalizing its recommenda- 
tions to the President for the 1957 fiscal year. The size of our 
operations staggers me, I'm frank to admit, and makes me 
understand more than ever why states and local governments 
must assume every possible legitimate function of government 
within their responsibility. Do you want your local problems 
to get bogged down in this: 
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—a budget of over $60 billion. 

—a payroll of over $10 billion. 

—civilian personnel totaling over 2,000,000. 

—programs ranging from development of new crop seeds 

to the H-bomb. 

—pressures for new programs, beyond belief. 

Our budget experts tell me that without batting an eyelash, 
for legitimate programs, things which someone should do, we 
could easily expand our national budget by 30 to 40 percent. 
And yet how easy it seems to be to run to Washington to 
“get a law passed.” New York City is now talking about trying 
to get the national government to underwrite the cost of their 
subway system, believe it or not. Chicago wants the national 
government to break ice on the river. Memphis wanted us to 
build a steam plant for it at everyone's expense. And so it 
goes. These are things that local governments can and should 
do. But think of the things they can’t do—thirty-four billion 
dollars for our defense establishment: 

—$200 million to build an aircraft carrier. 

—$3 million just to replace its defective propeller shafts. 

—$9 million to build one B-52. 

—or $110,000 to build one modern tank. 

These are some of the legitimate functions of the national 
government. Nobody else can do these things. Let's leave the 
national government free to perform the things it is best 
equipped to do, and at the same time strengthen state and 
local governments so they will do the things they could and 
should. (But let’s not use this states’ rights argument, either, 
may I add, as a camouflage to hide attacks on necessary na- 
tional programs for social betterment). 

We come then, as we always must in talking about politics 
in government, to the greatest problem of all: How to get 
people interested in helping to solve urban problems. It seems 
strange that this is a problem in a democracy, and yet the 
history of municipal politics is one of active disinterest on the 
part of too many people. 

A Gallup poll at the end of World War II asked the 
mothers of returning servicemen what they wanted their sons 
to do when they got home from the service. As might be ex- 
pected, there was no agreement on this subject, except in a 
negative sense—over three-quarters of the mothers wanted 
their sons to have nothing to do with politics. 

Eight years as a member of Chicago's City Council taught 
me the bitter facts about this feeling. Not only is it hard to 
get people interested in politics—it is hard enough to get 
them to vote. “What's the use?”; “they're all corrupt’; or 
“what's the difference?” are standard responses to those who 
ask why more people aren't participating. 

A vicious cycle sets in. Which comes first makes little dif- 
ference, but the net effect is lack of participation—the three 
negative N’s of politics, non-voting, non-interest, and non- 
participation, replace the teachings of the civics class. Na- 
tionally our voting habits are bad enough, but at the local 
level they are atrocious. In Chicago, which in this example 
is no different from most other communities, 600,000 regis- 
tered voters stayed away from the polls on a sunny April day 
this spring when a new mayor was being selected. (And al- 
though I’m convinced that all of those 600,000 would have 
voted for me, I'll have a hard time ever proving it. My only 
consolation is that this turnout was about par for the munici- 
pal course.). 

Some of my supporters were curious as to why these 600,000 
registered voters stayed home, and they hired an outstanding 
national opinion-taking organization to conduct a post-elec- 
tion survey to see if they could get any real insights into non- 
voting patterns. The results were interesting, although both 
encouraging and discouraging. At one end of the spectrum 
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they found about 25 percent of the voting population who 
vote religiously in practically every election—their voting 
habits were instilled early in life, most frequently, interestingly 
enough, by parental example. At the other end of the spectrum 
was a block of about 10 percent of the population who never 
vote. Their answers ran something like this: “lack of interest”; 
“ignorance of politics”; “lack of time”; or sometimes “politics 
is crooked”, etc. The remaining two-thirds of the potential 
voters have fluctuating voting records. They will vote when 
they think there is something important at stake: in the 1952 
Presidential election over 90 percent of Chicago's voters came 
to the polls; but consistently they have not gotten as excited 
about local elections. 

The bright side of the survey was the indication that al- 
though only a fraction of the potential voting population 
actively participate in election campaigns, (something like 5 
percent of eligible voters), once active they usually remain 
active and seldom backslide into the non-voting category. Sur 
prisingly enough, one of the things the survey dug up was 
that there are definite indications that older persons partici- 
pated more than the younger generation. (In the Chicago elec 
tion, three-quarters of the persons aged 50-64 voted as com 
pared with less than half of the persons 21-34. And the sur 
veyors were prompted to note that perhaps we should spend 
more attention getting the young voters who now have the 
franchise to vote, and less attention on the question of what 
the initial voting age should be. ) 

If you will forgive a continuing use of a personal example, 
the really encouraging thing about the Chicago mayoralty 
election of this year was that about 3,000 citizen-politicians 
actively worked precincts (most of them for the first time), 
in the Citizens for Merriam organization which was a genuine 
fusion effort with Republicans, Democrats, and Independents, 
nationally, uniting in an effort to smash the dominant local 
Democratic machine. And although we lost the battle, I think 
we eventually will win the war because those 3,000 citizens 
got a taste of political activity, and even today many of them 
are girding themselves for the next round in this never-ending 
fight against a powerfully entrenched machine. 
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Three attitudes hindered our efforts to build a better city 
government. First, was the indifference I have just mentioned. 
Second, was the cynicism about politics which we find all too 
often. The poison of corruption can, and does, spread noise- 
lessly through an entire community, often without people be- 
ing aware of what is happening. In Chicago, alliances between 
police and politicians and the underworld, so open and brazen 
as to astound the outsider, were taken for granted. It was ac- 
cepted that contracts are meant for the friendly (and that 
latter word does not mean just a smile on their faces). One 
of your fellow townsmen went through the “treatment” when 
he was audacious enough to bid on some business he wasn't 
supposed to get. His story is a story of jungle politics at work 
The fact that he finally got the contract with my help is, | 
think, perhaps my proudest moment in Chicago politics. I 
had never known the man before, but the two of us—and we 
were literally all alone—licked a system just by standing up 
and fighting. 


But there are, unfortunately, all too few businessmen or 
others who will stand up and fight. I have seen industrial giants 

-national firms—ignominiously knuckle under to peanut pol- 
thing to do 


iticians because it seemed to be the “easy 


It was common gossip in Chicago, for example, that price 
lists were posted for the granting by some aldermen of permits 
to break the curb. For eight years businessmen would tell me 
of their payments, and pat me on the back for refusing to 
charge.” But not one of them would, in that entire time, pub 
licly come forward to tell his story—and so the practice very 
probably still goes on. 

And the third paralyzing attitude was a blind acceptance of 
the need for national partisan politics at the local level. I may 
very immodestly say that I would be Mayor of Chicago today 


were it not for this attitude and the state election laws pro 
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hibiting a candidate from having his name on the ballot under 


more than one party label. One of our pre-election polls 
showed that the voters wanted Merriam 2 to 1, but also wanted 
the Democrats to win 2 to 1. When these conflicting forces 
met head on, the party loyalty overcame the personal choice 
The only effective argument the Democratic machine used was 
that they had to keep Chicago Democratic to help elect 
President in 1956. I hope you will understand that it is not 
just personal pique that makes we suggest—paraphrasing the 
famous railroader’s coraments—that “this is a hell of a way to 
run a municipality. 

Now let me say right here that I am a firm believer in the 
two-party system of national politics. | think with all thei 
faults, (yes, bickerings and compromises, too), in this vast, 
complicated land with diverse regions and peoples, the two 
party system has worked well. 

But what about the arguments for national party politics at 
the local level? 

Usually when all the verbiage is stripped aside, its purpos« 
is to make available to the dominant party the machinery ot 
local government, including jobs for party faithful, to assist 
chat party in its efforts to get votes for its national candidates 
Now in itself perhaps this is no sin. But what are the result 

1. Patronage, overplayed, leads to ineffective if not corrupt 
government. 

2. The use of favoritism to special cliques, be they indus 
try, labor, or gambling syndicates, can wreck a govern 
ment. 

Detroit is fortunate in having a unique municipal election 
law—the non-partisan election of mayor and a small at-large 
city council. Believe me, take it from one who has been 
through the mill of a partisan city council and city govern 
ment! I think you probably do not know how fortunate you 
are. You have something which you should guard zealously 
and vigorously, because I defy anyone to show me the Republi 
can or Democratic way of collecting garbage or policing the 
streets. Partisan local politics—using a city government as a 
chessman in national issues—can, and usually does, mean bad 
ocal politics. Hundreds of cities and towns have gotten away 
from this, and have found that they are better able to consider: 
their problems as a result. 

rhis is a quick overview of some metropolitan problems 
I wish I could give you simple answers to all of these prob 
lems. | would say very simply, however, that in politics and 
government nothing is easy—unless we decide we really want 
to do something about it. Those great men who drafted our 
Constitution 168 years ago gave us the finest political docu 
ment ever written—and the best means yet discovered by 
which man can govern himself. That flexible document has 
enabled us to withstand the strain of — 

-civil war 
—two world wars 
~a world depression 
-an unbelievable industrial revolution 

A country of less than 4,000,000 rural inhabitants, has be 
come the most powerful nation in the world—165 miilion of 
us, with national income of $300 billion a year; total govern 
mental expenditures of nearly $100 billion a year. 

The descendants of Paul Revere’s minute men became thx 
citizen-soldiers of those world wars we fought. What we now 
need, I submit—desperately—are citizen-politicians: you and 
you and you. Who else has a greater stake in his community, 
a greater Opportunity to be of help, a greater chance to see 
progress: If you don’t take the lead, someone else will, be 
cause of one thing I am sure—we must and we will break the 
log-jam of indifference and jealousy which has clogged the 


stream ol mectropo: tan progress 





